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BoarD OF EDUCATION, 
WHITEHALL, Lonpon, 8.W.1. 
June 7th, 1917. 


Dear Mrs. GREEN, 

You have asked me to write a few words which may serve 
to encourage the Historical Association to persevere in its work, 
despite the difficulties and discouragements of the present time. 
I need hardly assure the members of the Association of the 
great importance of preserving the continuity of learned effort 
in this country. It will indeed be a disaster if any society formed 


for a learned and scientific purpose, and discharging at the same 
time a valuable office in popularising the results of historical 
research, should intermit its activities by reason of the war, 
because threads once broken are not easily tied together again. 

Now in the matter of the Historical Association, I cannot 
affect to speak with impartiality. John Grote, a greater man 
than his brother, the Greek historian, once expressed regret at 
the tendency of all studies to run to History, and I suppose it 
is true that the introduction of the historical method into all our 
great studies is calculated to blunt the keen edge of speculative 
contrarieties. But, on the other hand, everybody must admit 
that the historical method of treating a subject is the only 
scientific method and that our ordinary education has suffered a 
very great deal by its wholly inadequate recognition of the his- 
torical basis of all study. 

Boys and girls are supposed to learn French. They dip into 
@ French Grammar, they read a few fragments of French litera- 
ture—perhaps, if they are lucky, they are afforded some exercises 
in the colloquial use of the language—but how many boys and 
girls who are supposed to have learnt some French in our 
Secondary Schools have the faintest notion of the French people, 
of the réle which the French nation has played in the history of 
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Europe, or of the general social structure of the country with 
whose language and literature they are presumed to have acquired 
some shadow of acquaintance? Even the teaching of Greek and 
Latin, which has long been the most effectively taught subject 
in our better Secondary Schools, has been unintelligently divorced 
from the study of classical antiquity in its broader aspects. To 
me it is inconceivable that the study of any literature should 
be intelligently pursued unless it is surveyed in the context of 
history. In this particular respect German education appears 
to me to have a distinct advantage over the system which pre- 
vailed in England until very recent times. I had some experience 
of teaching German Rhodes Scholars at Oxford. They were not 
brilliant men; upon the side of linguistic scholarship they were 
decidedly inferior to the best products of our English public 
schools, but they did appear to me to have been given a more 
intelligent comprehension of the main outlines of classical an- 
tiquity and to have a firmer grasp of its essential features than 
English boys of similar aptitudes would naturally derive from 
their school training. 

We are, however, just beginning to make a marked improve- 
ment in our historical teaching in the schools. The effect of 
the Modern History Schools at Oxford and Cambridge and in the 
newer Universities is beginning to be felt. Specialist History 
masters are being appointed, the level of historical attainments 
shown in History Scholarship Examinations is steadily rising, 
and the formation of the Historical Association itself is a sign 
of this quickened and most beneficial interest. The short and 
practical bibliographies, so carefully compiled by the Association, 
will be of great help to teachers all over the country, and will 
assist the formation of good historical libraries in our schools. 

One other point. The catastrophe in which the world is 
involved is very largely due to the vague generalizations of 
rhetorical but ignorant persons with respect to the character, 
intentions, and probable action of foreign countries, and it is only 
to the diffusion of a sound knowledge of modern European history 
through the community that we can look for an improvement in 
the quality of the judgments which we pass upon the complicated 
course of international affairs. 


Yours sincerely, 
H. A. L. FISHER. 








IRISH NATIONAL TRADITION 


Many different definitions of “nationality” are current in 
England. The trend of thought and action for the last 250 
years has been turned in a special direction, in which the ex- 
pansion of an Empire has overspread the idea of a nation. The 
term has been obscured or forgotten, till under stress of war, 
and amid the cries of nationalities in extremity, it has been 
found necessary to find a definition; and arguments have been 
hurried forward to show that a nation is based on race, dynasty, 
geography, economics, religion, social equality, the stage of 
civilization, accepted political form, and so on. None of these 
definitions spring out of intimate experience. They are matters 
of the head, not of the heart. Perhaps they all contain some of 
the truth. It may indeed be that there are in effect as many 
meanings and purposes of “nationality” as there are “nations.” 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions,” and the peoples 
may have found various roads leading to the hopes and the 
obligations of a nation. In each we must seek a separate value. 
What then is the value of Irish nationality? Which of these 
definitions will comprise it? Has it any real foundation? Here 
a problem is presented, unique; without parallel in Europe, a 
problem which can still fire the heart and enlarge the imagina- 
tion. 

To understand what the problem is we have to escape from 
the whole range of the English ideas which have been around 
us from our childhood and to enter into another world. Take a 
single illustration. A writer in the Round Table of September, 
1916, observes that it is patent to every foreigner and to every 
colonial that the British are not a “nation” in the same sense 
as the French, and the reason he gives is “that in Britain the 
revolution of social equality has never yet been made.” The 
remedies proposed are the organization of industry, the settle- 
ment of problems between capital and labour, and the general 
improvement of education. His lesson apparently is that by 
combining French equality with German organization the British 
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“nation ” would find its completion. The remedies are practical 
and, so to speak, external, without reference to the spiritual life 
and tradition of a people. 

Such a notion of national life, political, industrial, and advan- 
tageous, could not arise, nor could it be understood among the 
Irish. Here we come at once on the main dividing line between 
the genius of the English and the Irish peoples, and the inspira 
tion of their national life. The English by political instinct, and 
by outward circumstances, found in the State their unity. In 
a centralized country powerful rulers like Henry II., Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, Cromwell, could by their direction of its internal 
policy and its external relations affect the character of the country 
and determine its future. So completely has the political ideal 
dominated general thought, that it does not seem to the English 
possible to conceive of a “nation” save under a fixed political 
form. The idea of a common literary tradition formed no 
essential part of their national faith. No need of it was ever felt. 
It is significant that not till 1900 did England require that her 
children should be taught the history of their country. English 
literature, if it was one of the glories of the English people, was 
never their binding force. While England was being hammered 
and trampled into a political unity, every district within it 
retained its separate literary existence. Local traditions went 
hand in hand with local dialects, so that an expert can easily 
tell whether a MS. is of the north, middle, or south: and the 
various dialects remained indeed so different that English poems 
have been translated from one into another. Literature was 
always free, ready to assimilate from every side, to develop local 
peculiarities, to express individual eccentricities or aspirations, 
to take its own way. Such freedom has given it a various ex- 
cellence and a great bravery. It has never known the rule of 
the schools, and by that very fact it has not been the possession 
of any caste or class. Still less has it laid hold of the heart 
of the people or become their pride. It is the creation of the 
few, and judged by the few. 

If we turn to Ireland, on the other hand, we find a country 
where for some 1,500 years, as far back as historic knowledge 
can reach, one national force has overshadowed and dominated 
all others. It has been the power of a great literary tradition. 
Political power was not centralized, and no single man was in 
a position to determine what the people should think, believe, 
or do. But in the learned tradition of the race there was 4 
determined order. In their intellectual and spiritual inheritance 
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was the very essence of national life, the substance of its existence, 
the warrant of its value, the assurance of its continuity. 

The contrast is profound between the two conceptions of the 
soul of a people, the vital force of a nation’s growth. It is vain 
to ignore the difference. There is however no need to decry 
either the English or the Irish mode of development, the one 
or the other, any more than it is necessary to compare the im- 
portance of sea or mountains in the structure of the globe. Each 
has its own significance. Each reaches out of infinity and goes 
back to it again. 

The subject of Irish tradition and culture is still so unexplored 
that the best scholar feels least inclined to dogmatise. Certainly 
none can ever venture again to dogmatise in the old harsh and 
vulgar sense of contempt. There is in Ireland a fine and 
fascinating literature which, because it has never been studied as 
European literatures have been studied, has been ignorantly 
assumed to be of merely “barbaric” interest. This judgment 
was never one of competent knowledge; and when the political 
reasons which gave it a false authority have ceased a finer under- 
standing will take its place. New secrets will be yielded up to 
scholars. In European literature there will perhaps be no study 
so alluring to the really original mind as this region, where 
scarcely a path is trodden by more than a solitary worker, and 
where the adventurer of ingenious intelligence will find rising 
before him hope beyond hope of intellectual reward. The latest 
research points to lines of thought which have been too long 
obscured. No doubt much will be corrected or enlarged in detail, 
but there are general considerations which cannot be dismissed 
as having no validity. 

Ireland was not only to itself but to the whole medieval world 
the island of romance. Romance hung about its obscure origins. 
Where the first settlers came from we do not know. Possibly 
the belief in their Spanish descent sprang, like so many Irish 
origins, from a literary soil—perhaps from a single sentence of 
Orosius writing in the fourth century, that “From the Castle of 
Brigantia Ireland could be seen.” The Irish bards took up the 
story from here or elsewhere. “In a clear winter’s night,” was 
their common report, “Ireland was first seen from Spain.” The 
early maps of Western Europe gave some support to the view, 
for in these the coasts of Spain approached so near to Ireland 
that it seemed but a stone’s throw across. In any case, from 
one reason or another, in all the succeeding centuries both Irish 
and Spaniards did believe in this brotherhood. Out of this belief 
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grew the extraordinary excitement on both sides of the Irish Sea 
when the Spanish Armada coasted along the Irish shores, and 
among English and Irish the cry arose that the brothers of the 
Irish had come to bring them help—possibly the most remark- 
able instance known of the power of literary tradition. 

At the first knowledge we have of it Irish literature is already 
@ conscious national art, in which scholars recognize “the earliest 
voice from the dawn of Western European civilization, the most 
primitive and original among the literatures of Western Europe.” 
The historic life of Irish people began when the latest Celtic 
settlers, afterwards known as the Milesians, established their 
dynasties at Tara, Allen, and Cashel, between the first and the 
fourth centuries. The later history of the island was fore- 
shadowed in the story of these new dynasties. Unlike Roman 
or English conquerors in Britain, they did not seek to create a 
new nation by obliterating the older race and the older life to 
replace it by their own civilization and law. Their great work 
was to gather up the ancient pieties of the inhabitants, and by 
uniting their own traditions with those of the subject races to 
form a body of epic material valid for all the peoples old and new 
of the island. It is probable, though we have no certain proof, 
that centres of learning had existed in pre-historic times. But 
if we may judge by what happened in later wars, when schools 
were scattered the guardians of old lore sought shelter in the 
refuges of the defeated peoples, among tillers of the ground and 
wandering cattle-herds. Here there lingered on remnants of 
oral tradition, partly based on historical events, partly the uni- 
versal folk-tale motives, and partly perhaps indigenous inven- 
tions, mythological or other, of the Irish themselves; and these 
the new literati collected to add to their own legends and 
memories in founding a national history and literature. To give 
form and authority to fragments of oral tradition they used the 
fiction of calling up heroes of the past to recite the ancient history 
of the island. Thus there could be no “settling of the manor of 
Tara” till Fintan, the sage saved from the Flood, had been 
summoned from the recesses of Kerry to recount to the nobles 
assembled on the Hill the conquests and wars of Ireland, its 
races and laws since the Deluge; and so “he ended his life and 
his age.” “The place where he is buried is uncertain however.” 
So also the warriors Oissin and Cailte were maintained for cen- 
turies in the sorrow and gloom of extreme old age till St. Patrick 
could hear with rapture their tales of the mighty hunting and 
fighting of Fionn and his Fiana. We can dimly follow the work 
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of bringing the old world into the new age in the story of the 
young hero Cuchulainn—the epic of the Tdin-Bé-Cuailnge (Cattle 
Raid of Cooley). The Milesian collectors of the old pagan story 
explained the gaps and imperfections of their record by the 
supposition of an original epic tale which through lapse of time 
had lost its first perfection, degenerating into disconnected frag- 
ments; and by the fiction of old manuscripts long ago stolen 
and carried oversea. They therefore called up Fergus from the 
tomb to tell the tale again, as having been an actor in the war, 
with friends in both camps, and so best fitted to give a full and 
unbiased story. Thus the Tdin that has come down to us is, 
from the literary point of view, the creation of these Milesian 
literati; and the form they gave to it, and to other creations of 
the Ulster cycle, became the model on which all later compilers 
of tradition worked. The Tain, with its fore-tales, took its 
place as the classical epic of the country. When other provinces 
gave a literary form to their own heroic legends they followed 
the example of the Ulster makers of the Irish prose epic. ‘“‘ Every 
people might well envy the Irish the possession of her sagas,” 
according to Windisch. “This at least is certain, that neither 
the Germans nor the Slavs are able to produce any such living 
pictures out of their wild heroic pre-historic times as can the 
Trish.” 

Thus Irish nationality was born. It was no mere device of 
literary concoction and invention. There was the spirit of a 
nation’s life in the ending of race inequality, and a union of 
all the peoples in equal dignity. Old sagas were woven together, 
and stories, dates, and genealogies were harmonized and syn- 
chronized and fitted into an ordered scheme, in which by a series 
of learned figments and invented names the dynasties and aris- 
tocracies were grafted into the descent and succession of Milesius 
of Spain. The Lebor Gabdla (the Book of Invasions), which 
worked into one framework the histories, real or imagined, of 
the various racial elements that made up the whole complex of 
the Irish nation, was as it were the national epic of the united 
peoples. The genealogies compiled by the Wise Men, and recited 
at the general assemblies of the tribes, became the foundation 
of a common history. Elaborated by the official scholars, and 
accepted by the leading dynasties as the basis of Irish life, the 
theory was established of a single people, united in the pride 
of a common heroic ancestry. 

The writing down of Irish legend and history and poetry may 
have begun in the seventh or eighth century, but some scholars 
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would date it even earlier. From this time we can clearly trace 
the continuous working of the same deep instinct, as the literary 
tradition gathered up and moulded into national form the history, 
geography, law, language, and religion of the island. Every part 
of the inheritance was swept into the common circle. For a 
thousand years Irish literary tradition was preserved in an un- 
broken series of manuscripts by the schools of the learned men, 
until the destruction of their corporate existence in the wars of 
the seventeenth century, when the work was taken up by scattered 
students, who in their poverty and humiliation carried on the 
task of copying and writing for another two hundred years. Such 
a manuscript record is without a parallel in Europe. It surely 
marks a singular quality in the race, worthy of our remembrance 
and our honour. 

It is in the manuscript tradition that we must seek for the 
civilization of Ireland, and for its soul. “If ever the idea of 
nationality,” writes a leading Irish scholar, “becomes the subject 
of a thorough and honest study, it will be seen that among all 
the peoples of antiquity, not excluding fhe Hellenes and the 
Hebrews, the Irish held the clearest and most constant and con- 
scious grasp of that idea, and that their political divisions, instead 
of disproving the existence of the idea in their minds, immensely 
strengthen the proof of its existence and emphasize its power.” 
He notes one significant fact. “Though pride of race is evident 
in the dominant Gaelic stock, their national sentiment centres, 
not in the race, but altogether in the country, which is constantly 
personified and made the object of a sort of cult.” The beauty 
of Ireland moved the affections of its inhabitants—the marvellous 
quality of her light, the lines of the granite mountains, the 
wonder of the ancient trees, the “cool flowers” of the mountain 
in the early morning, the “grey dew” of autumn, the murmur 
where the spring and the broad lake met, the thickets and the 
gushing waters, the animals and birds, and the enveloping tide 
of the ocean. The description of the high, or noble, places was 
a part of the very earliest literature. In the tale of the boy 
Cuchulainn faring to his first expedition, he asks the name of 
every mountain and “white cairn,” and his charioteer tells him 
of every chief fort between Tara and Kells, the meadows and 
their fords, their famous places and their dwellings. Chiefs on 
their rounds were accompanied by their poets to celebrate tree 
and mountain and lake that had seen the wonders of the old 
Ireland. In the poems of the Fiana the praise of the heroes has 
to pause while the bard recites the glories of cataract and flood 
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and field, perhaps some 200 of them in a breath, after which he 
leaves the rest to “‘wiser men” than he. Fintan of the Deluge 
standing on Tara told in turn the fame of every province, its chief 
places, and what it contributed to Ireland—her knowledge, teach- 
ing, and eloquence from the West; her battles, contentions, 
assaults, and haughtiness from the North; her prosperity, sup- 
plies, good manners, and splendour from the East; her music, 
her wisdom and learning, her code, her poetical art from the 
South. The island was to its inhabitants a subject of absorbing 
interest, and its geography was studied as keenly as its history. 
Keating in the seventeenth century rebuked Stanihurst for not 
seeing that “Ireland was a kingdom apart by herself, like a little 
world.” The old affection survives in the common colloquialisms. 
Where an Englishman would say “I don’t know in the world,” 
the Irish phrase is more of home: “I don’t know in Ireland who 
did it,” or “he must go off as fast in Ireland as his feet would carry 
him.” The name of the country, one and undivided, was very old. 
It occurs in its Latin form in the Confession of St. Patrick ; 
and the passionate intensity of the Old Irish, like that of a modern 
idealist Sinn Feiner, rings out in a poem written in those times 
of national construction before 1000 a.p.: ‘‘God’s counsel con- 
cerning virgin Erin at every time is greater than can be told.” 
The first Irish manuscripts, even the pagan legends, came from 
the scholars of the Christian monasteries—the most famous among 
them at Clonmacnois on the Sharnon; Armagh by the royal site 
of Emain Macha; Monasterboice near the Boyne, where possibly 
the Tdin took shape; and at a later period Tallaght near Dublin, 
rival of Armagh as a centre of learning, national and ecclesiastical 
—a curious foreshadowing of later conflict between the Primate 
of Armagh and the Archbishop of Dublin. As the Milesian 
dynasties spread their power westward over Connacht, northward 
into Donegal, and south through Munster, secular and religious 
learning went together. Missionaries who brought the Latin 
alphabet found in Ireland a language already formed and culti- 
vated, both in prose and poetry, and ready to be enriched with 
the new classical and theological learning. They recognized the 
power of the native tradition and speech, and in the monasteries 
the national influence was prominent. By the middle of the 
eighth century the Irish language (contrary to the custom of 
other countries) was used for religious instruction, and to some 
extent in the services of the Church. In the early religious litera- 
ture of Ireland the series of prayers and private devotions had a 
unique character, and exercised an influence outside the limits 
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of Ireland. The number of these that has come down to us in 
prose and verse shows the intensity of the personal religion of 
the people, which could find its appropriate expression only in their 
native language. Till the fourteenth century there is no grave- 
stone of an Irishman, saint or scholar, inscribed in Latin, 
according to the usage in other countries, but always in Irish. 

The making of the nation was marked from 700 a.p. to 
1000 a.D. by an outburst of learning, and of fine literature. In 
those centuries all the great lines of tradition were laid down. 
It is throughout dominated by the deep consciousness of Ireland, 
and the fundamental union of the country. The ancient Laws 
bear their striking witness. The oldest fragments, which date 
at latest from the eighth century, are derived neither from Rome 
nor from the Canon law, but refer wholly to Irish life. From 
first to last the law-books, such as the Senchus Mér and the Lebor 
Acaill, give one latv for the whole country—a law in which there 
is no trace of provincial difference of custom. Here Ireland stood 
alone even among Celtic countries, for in. Wales, of one-third its 
size, the four provinces had all their own separate laws. The 
Irish code was far from being backward as to land or property 
or social life. Perhaps the Law of Adamnan in the eighth 
century is the earliest code for the protection of women, as 
Adamnan’s mother Ronan was the earliest, and perhaps the most 
resolute, of the claimants of women’s equal rights to justice. 

It is no less memorable that just as the Brehon Laws are the 
laws of Ireland without distinction of province or district, so the 
Irish Chronicles from first to last are histories, not of provinces 
or districts, but of Ireland as a whole. As an Irish scholar puts 
it, “ We see an Irishman writing the history of his country during 
the years in which the Church of Canterbury was founded, and 
from that time we can trace an early succession of Irish his- 
tories—the Book of Cuanu about 629, the ‘ Old Irish Chronicle’ 
about 680-702, the Lecan-Ballymote synchronic history in 742, 
and the contemporary annals during the eighth and succeeding 
centuries, down to the work of the Four Masters.” 

The same popular instinct of a common life may be traced in 
the Ossianic cycle of tales and poems which contain the glorious 
legend of Fionn and his Fiana. Each territory celebrated the 
fame of its own heroes and local war-bands. From perhaps the 
fifth century these stories were carried through the country ; the 
tales of one province were recited in another, and as they passed 
through the island they became part of the common story of the 
race, and from the ninth century began to enter into its written 
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literature. The record of gallant deeds and of tragic doom, 
growing with every new generation for centuries to come, remained 
the entertainment and the pride of the whole people. 

The saints no less than the local warriors claimed their place 
in the common tradition. A Féilire of about 800 a.p., which 
has been attributed to St. Aengus, gave along with the recognized 
Continental saints the festivals also of the saints of Ireland. 
Henceforth, as with the heroes, so the genealogies of Irish saints 
were preserved, and the praise of their deeds; and the holy men 
of every part of the island became a part of the national inheri- 
tance of the country. 

But above all the national instinct of the Irish is expressed 
in the history of their language. The honour they gave to the 
speech handed down to them, and their jealous care for its pro- 
tection, are unmatched in Europe. While Continental peoples 
were still shaping their languages, Irish had already taken a 
standard form. The rules of literary art, beginning with tradi- 
tions handed down at least from the eighth century, were formu- 
lated in the striking grammatical treatises of the Middle Ages 
which Professor Bergin is now printing in Eriu. “With a keen 
interest in their own language,” he says of the native gram- 
marians, “which was rare at that time in Europe, and a diligence 
and ingenuity which the great Indian scholars would not have 
despised, they had studied and expounded in minute detail the 
usages of the literary dialect.” In the Bardic schools poetic style 
was guarded with exceeding vigilance. From the epic of Cuchu- 
lainn onwards prose was used as the language of narrative. 
Whether it was from the early influence of Latin prose writers, 
or from some instinctive rejection of the conventional system of 
verse for an epic tale, the Irish broke off from the European 
custom where epics (except fhe Scandinavian sagas) have all 
metrical form, and remained constant to their own prose tradition. 
In the Schools of the learned no word of local use was allowed 
which could betray whether the writer spoke after the Ulster 
manner or that of Munster. The literature of the race could 
have but one noble form, free of all provincialism, the noblest 
Trish of the fathers and the highest inheritance of the sons—the 
language of Ireland one and indivisible. 

The maintenance of art and learning by the Bardic Schools 
was established as an essential part of the tribal organisation. 
They formed in fact an endowed national university. The 
trained Professors were versed in the huge store of native learn- 
ing, many of them seem to have been well acquainted with the 
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voluminous Latin literature of that time, some probably knew 
French and English, and it is likely that some had studied or 
travelled on the Continent. As their service was a national 
service, so for them there were no political barriers. A poet 
could join the court of any chief, and could change his post from 
one province to another. Men of learning in Ireland were not 
stinted in public fame and honour. The names of poets have 
been preserved to us, but prose writers remained for the most part 
the anonymous ministers of the national tradition; though we 
may still hope that sympathetic students, noting the predilec- 
tions of the chroniclers for their own people and countryside, 
may be able to trace their place of work, and the family of which 
they came. The authority of the whole learned caste rested on 
their literary discipline. No separate school ever broke from the 
national tradition. No magnate arose to impose an arbitrary will. 
Doubtless among a people of such intellectual vivacity there were 
scholars witty, daring, and ironical, who escaped the bounds of 
discipline ; but the revolutionaries themselves had trained minds, 
and their satire was neither ignorant nor vulgar. 

The dignity of Irish literature was thus nourished from a 
double source, the pride of Nation and the pride of Art. It 
entered into the thought and life of the whole people. Poets and 
historians in ancient Ireland did not write in towns. They had 
known the excitement of the chase and the toils of war; and 
some of their vivid national tales, remembered almost verbatim, 
passed into popular folk-lore. There still remain portions of 130 
songs composed before the year 1000 a.p. Poets, possibly out- 
side the order of the bards, possibly bards in moments of un- 
official freedom, have left intimate descriptions of the common 
beauties of wood and field such as are not to be found in the 
early literature of any other country. However haughty were 
the aristocrats of knowledge, with neither respect nor condescen- 
sion for the vulgar, the Irish, through the organization of their 
common life and by their own lively intelligence, were probably 
nearer to an intellectual democracy than any other medival 
people. In the tribal gatherings, in the “never-ending enter- 
tainment” of fairs and festivals such as those at Tara and 
Carman, or in the splendid assemblies of the learned at the chiefs’ 
courts, the people could hear the choicest art of the country, 
the old romantic tales, the precepts of the Ancients, the history 
of places, the laws, the wisdom of the scholars with their 
riddling dialogues and glossaries, and the music of the chief 
harpers and pipers. In such assemblies they shared, not only 
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in the gaiety of the crowd, but in the majesty of learning and the 
solemnity of arf, and a race quick in ear and understanding was 
accustomed to the sense of order, rhythm, and melody, and to 
the habit of critical judgment as to form and style. 

Irish civilization was thus from the beginning marked by 
intellectual passion. Political authority was divided and 
hazardous, but there was no division in the soul of the country. 
The schools of learning might justly claim that, as Mr. Robin 
Flower has pointed out, while England had as yet no stable 
tradition to guide the poets of Elizabeth’s time in their new ven- 
tures, “in Ireland, on the other hand, an old and honoured tradi- 
tion gave the poets a firm and steady grasp of style.” The learned 
class might boast, too, that they had been the creators of o 
national outlook on life, and had united the races of Ireland in 
a literary tradition to confront other States built on other lines. 
Sprung from the soul of a people they might assert that they 
in their turn had so trained and fortified that soul, and so fur- 
nished it with a literature and a historical memory, that the 
national life could only be extinguished with the race. 

Every attempt, in fact, at temporal conquest was met by a 
revival of the inherited Irish tradition as the stronghold of 
national existence. In the ninth and tenth centuries, when 
Danish invaders were seen in every harbour, when ancient Schools 
lay in ruins with Armagh and Clonmacnois, Irish literature was 
broadened and enriched by an admirable company of poets and 
scholars. When the two hundred years’ struggle was closed by 
the triumph of Brian Boru at Clontarf, and by the absorption of 
the Danes into the general Irish life, there followed an outburst 
of national artistic enterprise throughout the whole island— 
churches of a new architecture, new round towers, crosses carved 
beyond the skill of European sculptors, gold and enamel work 
which are the wonder of later times. Literature did not lag 
behind. There were histories of the great conflict, such as the 
“Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh ” (War of the Gael with the Gall), 
attributed to Mac Liag, the chronicler of Brian Boru; and the 
later rival Saga of Cellachan of Cashel. The togographical tracts 
and poems of the provinces, all that might give to the island 
majesty, beauty, or traditional renown, were woven together 
into the great Dindshenchas, the classical account of the island 
and its high places. The old sagas were studied anew, and large 
collections of materials compiled by the learned for use in the 
elaboration of these stories. Leinster with “her supplies, her 
splendour, her abundance, her dignity, her householding,” was 
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pre-eminent too in the ardour of her scholars. They have left 
us the “Leabhar na hUidhre” (the Book of the Dun Cow), the 
Oxford MS. called Rawlinson B. 502, and the Book of Leinster. 
The history of the text of the Tain is typical of their activity. 
In the first MS. we possess of the epic, preserved in the “ Leabhar 
na hUidhre,” there is an attempt to be comprehensive, to collect 
from various MSS. every possible variant in text and incident, 
and in this honest effort a composite text without definite artistic 
form was drawn up. The text thus arrived at was then taken 
in hand by a scholar who set himself to make a continuous con- 
sistent story in a uniform style. In the Book of Leinster we 
have this version, probably written in the eleventh to twelfth 
century at Clonmacnois. 

But the strength of Irish culture could only be measured when 
it had been fairly matched with a continental civilization. The 
coming of the Normans was the great test of what it could give 
and receive. After that invasion the new society was French 
throughout—as we may see not only from,the de Lacys and de 
Courcys, but from any group of names taken at hazard from the 
records of the thirteenth century—William de Valence, Hamo de 
Valoignes, Nicholas de Verdun, Stephen de Nevein, Walter 
Aleman, Robert de Vavasour, Geoffrey de Costentin, Ralph de 
Trubleville, Giffard de Poitou, Richard Earl of Poitou, Peter de 
Genéve, John le Fleming, Oliver de Aspreville. Such names tell 
their tale of the continental life now planted on Irish land. The 
Norman-French, however, did not come as strangers. They knew 
Ireland well. Their adventurers had in 1014 joined the Danish 
host at Clontarf—John the Baron, and Richard, and perhaps 
tobert of Melun, and the French Goistelin Gall. There are 
indications of active trade between Ireland and France; and the 
influence of the Cistercian revival and French intercourse can 
still be traced along the Shannon and on the Boyne in new forms 
of architecture and ornament brought from oversea. Irish scholars 
actively carried on their literary labours, as we may see in such 
MSS. as the Book of Hy Many and in'the bardic poems. But 
the Irish welcomed the new learning. The fabliaux and moral 
tales carried by wandering Franciscans became part of the popular 
tradition. It is possibly in this period that Irish scholars made 
translations of Latin epics famous abroad, such as the Aineid, 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, Statius’ Thebaid; but while they translated 
they remained faithful to the literary tradition of their people, 
and turned the epics from Latin poetry into Irish prose. 
Romances, lyrical songs, scientific treatises, were carried to Ire- 
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land by travellers, scholars, merchants, professors of the arts and 
sciences, but the literature that came underwent an Irish change : 
the translators left on it the mark of a new individuality. 

It is evident that the Norman settlers found a civilization and 
culture into which they could adapt themselves. Among the 
French newcomers were men belonging to a society as refined 
and educated as any of their day. “Citizens of the world,” they 
had no contempt for any good literature, wherever they found it, 
and the history of the Normans in Ireland is the history of a 
fusion of two cultures whose leaders met on equal terms. The 
great house of the Fitzgeralds—LHarls of Desmond and Earls of 
Kildare—became the natural link between the literature of the 
Continent and of Ireland. They married into all the great Irish 
families, O’Neills, O’Donnells, O’Carrolls, O’Conor Falys, and 
so on, and (what was far more significant) they put their sons 
to fosterage with the leading Irish chiefs. Not only did they 
welcome to their courts the Irish literati, but they themselves 
became skilled in the poetry of their new country. Gerald, called 
the Rhymer, fourth Earl of Desmond and Lord Justice of Ire- 
land in 1367, who “had Irish learning and the professors thereof 
in greatest reverence of all the English in Ireland,” was a com- 
poser in the Irish style as well as in the French. The Irish on 
their side were proud of lords who boasted descent from the 
Gherardini of Florence, and to whom the bards gave the glorious 
name of “Greeks”; while the Fitzgeralds, “to increase the joy” 
of their Florentine house, wrote to them, not of Irish “bar- 
barism,” but of the splendour of their establishment, offering 
them noble Irish gifts. The Normans, in fact, inaugurated a 
generous intellectual comprehension, in which there was 
room for both Celtic and Continental culture. Then fol- 
lowed a time of great activity. Irish chiefs gathered into 
“books” poems addressed by bards to their ruling house— 
collections which were unhappily destroyed in the later ruin of 
the princely families. The earliest which remains goes back 
to some time before 1343. Scholars made similar “ books” of the 
works of one or of two famous bards; so that the collection of 
Tadg O’Higgin’s poems (+1448) gives a more complete record 
than exists of any poet in England before the time of Elizabeth. 
There were collections of Irish lore in the late fourteenth and 
the fifteenth centuries by bardic families attached to the courts 
of the tribal chiefs as historians, poets, or brehons ; and the results 
of their extraordinary labours may be seen in the great series of 
“bibliothecw ” which distinguish this time, such books as the 
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“Yellow Book of Leacan,” the “Great Book of Leacan,” the 
“Book of Ballymote,” the “Leabhar Breac,’’ the ‘‘ Book of Lis- 
more,” the “Oxford MS. Laud 610,”’ the “Liber Flavus Fergusi- 
orum,” and others still undescribed. Marks of a widening civiliza- 
tion are evident in a very noble architecture, in medical science, 
in astronomy, in foreign travel and education, in skilled manu- 
factures, and in Continental trade. Into the great Norman 
castles, and into the houses of the Irish chiefs, along with Genoa 
velvets and Flemish tapestries and French architecture, came 
the romantic lyrics of the Continent—a new Irish literature 
which has been first revealed in Ddnta Grddha by Thomas 
O’Rahilly, with an illuminating preface by Robin Flower. The 
Irish were prepared to welcome “the learned and fantastic love 
poetry which was first shaped into art for modern Europe in 
Provence, and found a home in all the languages of Christen- 
dom wherever a refined society and the practice of poetry met 
together.” French themes were adapted and imitated with the 
skill and dignity proper to scholars for whom the Irish tongue, 
in its wealth, its melody, its rhythm and delicate finish, could 
rival any language in the world. Like every other intellectual 
movement, the romantic influence spread over the country, taking 
in the peoples old and new—Fitzgeralds and Burkes of the south 
and west, along with MacCarthy Mor of Munster, and Manus 
O’Donnell of Tir-Connell, and Irish bards, Mac Muireadhaigh, 
O’Cleirigh, Mac an Bhaird, and other unnamed poets. But while 
they wrote in the spirit of the French models, the Celtic tradition 
asserted its literary mastery. Throughout Europe the romantic 
literature of Provence carried its own lyric methods. But in 
Ireland, as in Wales, there was a tradition of skilled artists who 
could apply native measures to the new themes. Whether the 
love-songs were composed by lords of the old race or the new, 
they were according to Irish rules and fashion. Here the value 
of a long tradition of art was shown in the perfection of the 
Irish verse, where every word and every rhyme had its absolute 
value, and there was a certainty and mastery beyond the reach 
of the earlier English poets of the Italian style, Surrey and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. 

The Norman-French may claim the credit of the only effort 
ever made to offer to the Irish equal terms of intellectual partner- 
ship, to accept an Irish civilization as valid, and to lead the way 
to a fraternal union. ‘They saw “Ireland a nation,” and felt its 
essential trouble with alien and distant governors: “You hear 
of our case as in @ dream, and feel not the smart that vexeth 
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us.” A race of lively intellectual curiosity, of European culture, 
and of political capacity, they had an instinct for the civilizing 
movements, literary, social, commercial, in which peoples could 
unite. No such opportunity of national Home Rule, of internal 
and external compromise and peace, ever occurred in Ireland 
before or since. Unhappily to the state-craft of Westminster 
and Dublin Castle a national union of the peoples of Ireland, 
even in alliance with England, seemed a “degenerate,” “bar- 
barous,” “beastly,” and “rebellious’’ notion of civilization. 
Their policy was for conquest and ownership. They proposed 
to secure English authority by driving wedges of foreign power 
between old kingdoms, splitting up and isolating ancient terri- 
tories, fostering jealousies, encouraging tribal wars. Also by the 
abolition of Irish names, speech, dress, literature, and law, the 
island was to be turned into a West Britain with no tradition 
of its own. 

The effect of artificial political dissensions may be traced in 
the fifteenth century. It seems that the renown of provincial 
heroes spread with greater difficulty into the common fame of 
the country. Local triumphs in Munster were in part veiled 
from Ulster ; and historians and warriors won mainly the acclama- 
tions of their own territories. None of the later tales have 
entered like the older ones into the possession of the whole people 
as their own. The unity of Irish thought was shaken. Norman 
civilization was itself brought to an end by a course of “strong 
government ’—the hanging by Henry VIII. of the house of Kil- 
dare, the wholesale poisoning and destruction of the Desmonds 
under Elizabeth, and the subtle ruin of the Ormonds by James I. 
A double conquest, of the Irish and of the land, was to be the 
boast of the Tudors and the pride of the Stuarts. The policy 
which we know as Staats-Kultur was the resolute work of the 
seventeenth century. Irish life was to be destroyed by rooting 
out every centre of learning, and degrading every professor of the 
old literature. Deprived of their intellectual leaders, and plunged 
into an abyss of scorn and solitude, teachers and people were to 
be cut off from remembrance of ancient inheritance, tradition, 
and dignity. English political ascendancy would then have a 
clear field. The last representatives of the old aristocratic culture 
made their heroic rally in defence of the Irish tradition. Wise 
Men of the law hid in their bosoms the genealogies and tenures 
of their tribes. In huts and cottages where the friars of Donegal 
fled from their ruined monastery the famaqus “Annals of the Four 
Masters” were compiled. Keating, of Norman descent, writer 
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of the “History of Ireland,” was driven for shelter to the recesses 
of the Galtees, even now so solitary and difficult of access. The 
chief poets, in the ‘Contention of the Bards,” awoke the ancient 
history of the Milesian kings. Scholars driven oversea, or hidden 
in forest and bog at home—exiles in their own land, or exiles 
abroad—“‘and I in gloom and grief: and during my life’s length 
unless only that I might have one look at Ireland ”—all were 
united in the same task. While Colgan at Louvain wrote the 
“Acts of the Saints of Ireland,” Duald MacFirbis and O’Flaherty 
in Connacht made collections of the laws and glossaries and his- 
tories of the tribes, and Lynch in “Cambrensis Eversus” took 
up his learned defence of the Irish against the age-long slanders 
of their enemies. It was the last supreme effort of the Learned. 
The three wars of subjection in the seventeenth century broke 
their great endeavour. National culture was snapped in that 
century of massacre and confiscation. The Schools were scattered, 
and the powerful bardic order cast from their high estate to 
wander as outcasts and vagabonds—proud aristocrats whose only 
shelter was now among the cottages of the despised race of the 
earth-tillers. 

With the extirpation of the Norman-French houses all under- 
standing of Irish culture or learning ceased. Spenser arrived in 
Ireland while Irish poets were writing romantic lyrics that Sidney 
and his literary group might have owned with pride ; but neither 
to Spenser nor his fellows did it occur that among the barbarous 
Irish there was any science, art, or civilization. To a country of 
long literary tradition no ruler was ever henceforth sent who 
had any understanding of the people’s intellectual and artistic 
record. If a rare example was found of an Englishman who 
showed the “Norman” spirit in dealing with Ireland, such as 
Bedell, Protestant bishop of Dromore, he might win honour 
from the “natives,” but the hostility of the Government left 
him powerless. The willing ignorance of the rulers, the violence 
of the Castle, their narrow political outlook, left England without 
power to create a new civilization or intellectual tradition. Little 
came across St. George's Channel to touch the Irish intelligence. 
The hurrying race of planters and speculators, the rough 
immigrants of every degree brought with them no intellectual 
curlosity—buccaneers and fighters, needy younger sons, adven- 
turers, mining sharpers, exploiters of cheap labour, lawyers and 
bailiffs. ‘To them there was no appeal in a literary tradition. 
Nor did the Irish scruple to mock at the “rabble dregs of the 
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London hither into this land,” nor cease from their mirth and 
wonder at the strange patronymics of the new people—Tinker and 
Tailor and Tucker, and the like. 

English ignorance of Irish life hardened in the centuries of 
military ascendancy. The Irish themselves, however, were not 
forgetful of their hereditary tradition. Scholars drew together in 
those days of disaster for encouragement and aid, contributing, 
as their forerunners had done a thousand years before, their own 
local materials to the common stock. A poem by Tadg O’Neach- 
tain (printed in “Gadelica,” I., 158) gives a list of twenty-six 
scribes in Dublin who about 1728, in the worst years of the penal 
times, gathered from the counties of Roscommon, Kildare, Dublin, 
Meath, Longford, Westmeath, Clare, King’s County, and other 
parts of all the four provinces—ten from Leinster, six from 
Connacht, five from Munster, one from Ulster, four not localized ; 
a proportion which must not be taken as necessarily representing 
the distribution of scholarship at the time; it would be unfair to 
Munster, and to Ulster, where the counties of Down, Louth, 
Armagh, Monaghan, and Fermanagh were brimful of poets and 
scribes. In the surviving manuscripts of the Dublin group there 
is evidence of the borrowing from one to another of texts which 
seem to be of local origin and local interest. 

The vitality of the poetic art was shown, too, in the growth of 
a new popular poetry. The archaic laws of the bardic schools 
fell away, but there remained the old artistry and skill in words 
and rhythm, an intricate system of assonance, and a perfection 
of form which must have been long practised, and could not have 
grown up in a few years. In the eighteenth century Irish poets 
seized on the melodies which the planters had brought over, threw 
away the foreign words, and fitted their own poems in the Irish 
rhythm to every intricacy of the new music, with the same infinite 
ingenuity with which older poets had adapted translations and 
imitations. Ireland was still the theme of their sorrows and 
their love. 

There were no printing-presses for the world of the poor and 
proscribed. But after the destruction of the Bardic order the 
manuscript tradition was still maintained for two hundred years 
through the indomitable fidelity and the amazing activity of the 
disinherited and broken scholars and their successors. Europe 
has no such story. When poetry and learning ceased to be a 
profession those who preserved some remnant of the old tradition 
earned a living as schoolmasters, or clerks in protestant churches, 
or inn-keepers, or worked as ploughmen, smiths, tailors, or day- 
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labourers, or as soldiers and sailors. But always and everywhere 
they copied manuscripts. ‘“‘Irishian,” those who could write as 
well as read their language, carried on the work. Students read 
the manuscripts by the light of brushwood thrown on the turf. 
Those who could not read might still hear at the wide hearth 
of the cottage, in the circle of wool-carders, or at wakes, the old 
men who recited stories of the ancient heroes; and listeners who 
had never seen a MS. could relate to a new fireside the great 
romantic tales, without omitting one adventure, and giving them 
for the most part in the very words of the written versions. 
Down to the middle of the nineteenth century the boundaries of 
ancient tribe-lands were kept in mind and could be traced by the 
peasants. As we know from the story of O'Donovan, a father 
on his deathbed would repeat to his sons, as the priceless heir- 
loom of the dying, the line of their descent from the ancient race. 
The Irish tradition still exalted the people in their sorrows. 
Recitations of the old literature preserved among the poorest 
a rich vocabulary and dignity of common speech. In the barren- 
ness of their destitution the people were nourished by an imagina- 
tive poetry, a heroic history, and an admirable music. Nothing 
is more extraordinary or more pathetic than the regard for learning 
which had been implanted in the Irish mind. Lord Palmerston 
in 1808 wrote of his Irish-speaking tenants in county Sligo : “The 
thirst for education is so great that there are now three or four 
schools upon the estate. The people join in engaging some 
itinerant master; they run him up a miserable mud hut on the 
roadside, and the boys pay him half-a-crown, or some five 
shillings, a quarter. They are taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and what, from the appearance of the establishment, no 
one would imagine, Latin, and even Greek.” 

Since the Great Famine the stream of tradition runs in rivu- 
lets instead of the broad current. In their tragic history there 
was no ruin more fatal than that shattering of the Irish race. 
“They all seem downcast here,” said a friend of mine to an old 
man in Mayo—‘ What is the matter?” ‘I suppose,” said he, 
“*tis the Famine and the National schools took the heart out of 
the people.” But through all calamity Irish tradition still 
carries the dignity of an ancient inheritance. An old man of 105, 
Colum Wallace, died in a workhouse in the early years of the 
twentieth century. He had once built his own house, which 
seemed to a neighbour worthy to enter into the tradition of Irish 
art since the first famous builder of the seventh century, Goban 
Saer: “It is through no exercise of magic it was made, but by 
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skilful work of hands—a pleasant little branch of the Goban Saer 
—Colum is behind it.” It was as if an English peasant had 
gone to Beowulf to find his prototype. No spectator will ever 
forget the scenes universal in Ulster, when after mass the whole 
congregation pass into the churchyard, and prostrating themselves 
on the graves of their ancestors, renew that ancient tie of race 
and national aspiration. ‘‘They loved Ireland insanely. They 
loved the very name”; so an Irish girl said of the young men 
shot at Eastertime, 1916. The words might have been said of the 
scholars of Ireland 1,000 years ago. 

Down to our own day the literature of the last centuries has 
been left unexplored. It has been thought unworthy of the care 
of great libraries, or the attention of writers; and in current his- 
tories, however excellent in their English studies, the mass of 
the Irish population still remains falsely pictured as a dark and 
threatening sea of barbarism, its turbulent surface only broken 
from time to time by storms of “rebellion.” No true history 
of Ireland can be written which does not recognize the Irish 
sources. In that land we still feel the remnant of the old notion 
of “Staats-Kultur.” The dead hand of the medisval statesman 
still lies on the country. It has not served England, any more 
than it has served Ireland. Statesmen have forgotten to reckon 
with the power of a thousand years of national tradition, and its 
hidden forces of spiritual resistance. Such a tradition has left 
its mark on the soul of Ireland. The flame of national faith still 
burns, and breaks out we know not how. It is a tradition, not 
of hunger and profit, but of national union in the land of their 
love. Often in the nineteenth century there has been manifested 
that secret and astonishing force which in times of crisis seems 
to swing the whole population into one long disciplined line of 
defence, patient of hardship, obedient to command, intent upon 
the vision of hope. Even the sternly practical Parnell felt the 
deep enthusiasm of the crowd when he summoned them to “ Keep 
the fires of the nation burning.” No economic gain, no material 
civilization, and no mere cunning political system alone will allay 
the unrest and trouble of the country. Every live people that 
exists must desire to have something of its own, and is jealous 
for the honour of the fathers who have founded its spiritual 
tradition. There is no essential hostility in such a desire; in 
fact hostility, which is engendered by intellectual repression, 
disappears with intellectual freedom. If Irish history has been 
given a false political character by writers working only on 
English State documents, students of Irish civilization can show 
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that there is a larger outlook, and can teach us that Irish nation- 
ality was at all times the least aggressive and the most hospitable 
in the world. The dream of a union of the peoples of Ireland in 
a joint inheritance of the past, and promise of the future—this 
was the dream for which the Irish have stood against tramplings 
and settlements for 1,000 years, in “the service of a nation with- 
out a flag.” To this dream they remain true. So in Ireland 
we say to the sower of the seed of life, and to the reaper of the 
harvest, “God bless the work.” 


ALICE STOPFORD GREEN 








THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


“History is natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary ; whereof 
the three first I allow as extant, the fourth I note as deficient. 
For no man hath propounded to himself the general state of 
learning to be described and represented . . . without the which 
the history of the world seemeth to me to be as the statua of 
Polyphemus with his eye out; that part being wanting which 
doth most show the spirit and life of the person. . . . For it is 
not St. Augustine’s nor Saint Ambrose’ works that will make 
so wise @ divine, as ecclesiastical history, throughly read and 
observed ; and the same reason is of learning.” 

When Francis Bacon penned this encomium of the history 
of learning, or what we might call intellectual development, it 
does not appear that he had any prevision of specific Histories 
of Education ; nor, when two centuries and a quarter later (1830) 
Carlyle wrote his essay on “ History,” did he find a place for them 
beside the histories “of medicine, of mathematics, of astronomy, 
commerce, chivalry, monkery,” although two general histories of 
the subject (those of Mangelsdorf and of Schwarz) had been 
already published in his beloved German; and although as early 
as 1695 England had possessed what might pass for a history of 
education in the translation of Claude Fleury’s Traité des Choizx 
et de la Méthode des Etudes, published in that year by S. Keble. 
Shortly after the year of Carlyle’s essay, the stream of histories 
in many languages began to flow freely. France had its old- 
fashioned but interesting Viriville, to which Matthew Arnold 
acknowledged his obligations; followed among others by Paroz 
and the History of Pedagogy of Compayré, familiar to us in 
its English translation. Germany produced an array of volumes 
of characteristic “Grindlichkeit’—Von Raumer, with his 
sixteen hundred pages of a quite un-Teutonic geniality, which 
commended him to the author of our well-known Educational 
Reformers; amazing Schmidt, with the three thousand closely 
packed pages of his Geschichte der Piddagogik, and the six 
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hundred pages of his less amazing but still formidable 
Geschichte der Erziehung ; the equally amazing Schmid ; Dittes, 
Schiller, Ziegler, and very many others. Italy also has in 
Cerruti’s sketch of Italian education what is almost a general 
history, as well as the more recent Giuffrida, and, I think, one 
or two others. Switzerland has Niemeyer, Martig, and the very 
readable Guex ; Belgium has Damseaux, and so on. 

In English, the first survey appears to have been published 
in 1842 by H. I. Smith, a teacher of German at that Gettysburg 
which is familiar wherever the name of Lincoln and “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people”’ are 
known. Since then there have been many more—Graves in 
three volumes; Monroe’s “Big Book’’ and Monroe’s “Little 
Book” (to adopt J. R. Green’s phraseology); Painter, David- 
son, Seeley, Kemp, Aspinwall, and others, not to mention 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education, a “great treasury of 
material,” as Graves terms it, which in its thirty-one mighty 
volumes “includes every phase of the history of education from 
the earliest times.” 

So England has produced her fair share of histories of educa- 
tion? Far from it. The truth is that the British Isles are in 
this respect simply a statua of Polyphemus with his eye out. 
They have no general history of education; those enumerated 
are all American. Even Thomas Davidson, though a Scot by 
birth, spent the greater part of his wandering life in America 
and dated his preface from New York. All that the British 
Isles have to show are Joseph Payne’s Lectures, delivered at the 
College of Preceptors half a century ago; which, whether they 
deserve the unkind epithets of “fragmentary and unmethodical ”’ 
which have been applied to them—and a history which assigns 
to Jacotot seven times as much space as to Locke or to Herbert 
Spencer does offer special difficulties in the choice of epithets 
—at any rate supply, not a history of education, but a series of 
monographs on educators. It is almost fifty years since Quick 
complained that not only good books, but all books on the history 
of education were in some foreign language; and it is still as 
true as then that our histories must be imported. Even a com- 
prehensive history of British education on an adequate or any 
scale is still to seek. 

This is a humiliating confession. What is the explanation? 
The most obvious and practical explanation is that there is no 
demand. The story of Quick’s Educational Reformers is 60 
illuminative in this respect that it well deserves narrating. But, 
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before coming to that, it may be mentioned as a significant fact 
that a quarter of a century ago both Principal Donaldson and 
Mr. Bass Mullinger were credited with the intention of publish- 
ing histories. Neither of these has appeared.’ 

The Educational Reformers is undoubtedly and deservedly 
the most popular of all the books on this subject which have 
been published in Britain ; and not merely in its native country. 
Parmentier in France and Guex in Switzerland have spoken 
of it in as flattering terms as Quick’s countrymen. The history 
of the book, as gathered from his own account and from Storr’s 
interesting Life of the author, is as follows. The Reformers, 
after being offered to, and rejected by, Macmillan, on the 
ground that “books on education don’t pay,” was published in 
1868 by Longmans at 7s. 6d., and required, even with a reduc- 
tion in price to 3s. 6d., about five years to clear off its five 
hundred copies, after which it remained twenty years out of 
print. But in the meantime three different publishers in the 
United States had reprinted it without Quick’s consent; and 
from one of these pirated editions he imported copies which he 
sold at cost price to English readers. These editions, it must 
be remembered, were quite apart from the authorised and fourth 
edition which was issued subsequently in America by Messrs. 
Appleton. The first volume of Joseph Payne’s Lectures on 
Education had, as appears from the preface to the second 
voluume, a somewhat similar fortune.? 

These instances suggest that there is no demand; but the 
question remains—Why is there none? In general history 
Britain has played no ignoble part. Far from it; Gibbon, Grote, 
Carlyle, and Green are masters in their several domains, and 
four of the greatest historians of Lord Acton’s time unanimously 


‘In Will S. Monroe’s Bibliography of Education, and in Sonnenschein’s 
Best Books (new edition), a history of education by Donaldson is recorded as 
having been published by Murray in 1895, even the size and price being added. 
Being unable to find any such book in the catalogue of the British Museum or 
of the London Library, I wrote to Mr. Murray, who informed me that it had 
never been written. As I have referred above to Will S. Monroe, it may not be 
superfluous to note that, as there are three historians of education called Smith, 
Schmidt, and Schmid (the two latter of whom were, I remember, confused in 
the catalogue of the old official Education Library in South Kensington), there 
are also three called Paul Monroe, Editor of the Cyclopedia of Education; 
Will S. Monroe, the Associate Editor; and James Munro, author of The 
Educational Ideal. 

* Even my own humble experience furnishes corroborative evidence. Almost 
the entire edition of a volume, illustrative of educational history, which I was 
foolish enough to publish some years ago, would have returned to its native 
dust-heap, but for a timely demand from some “‘idiotic Yankees.” 
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pronounced Macaulay to be the greatest historian of all time. 
Our natural bent towards compromise and tradition, rather than 
to speculation on principles, is indeed favourable to research and 
narrative. And here perhaps we may find a clue to guide us. 
This love of compromise has given to our histories what may 
be designated as a character of tentativeness. This is shown 
first in a weakness of architectonic construction. Take 
Macaulay and Buckle, for instance. No doubt they died pre- 
maturely; but that does not explain. A centenarian in full 
vigour could hardly have completed their tasks, as they were 
planned. Lecky and Symonds wrote, as it were, piecemeal; 
and Lord Acton did not even begin his History of Liberty. 
This defect is, however, rather English than British; it is less 
marked in Scottish historians, and Lecky seems to have 
degenerated in constructive power in an English atmosphere. 
This characteristic is, of course, not confined to our histories; 
the symmetry of Greek and French tragedy and the numerical 
homologies of the Divine Comedy seem to us unreal and 
mechanical. Accordingly, except in the case of the cosmo- 
politan Gibbon, cecumenical surveys, such as the history of 
education demands, have not been congenial. But this tenta- 
tiveness has the further effect of directing the historian’s atten- 
tion to the concrete in preference to what Bacon calls “a just 
story of learning, containing the antiquities and originals of 
knowledges and their sects” ; of leading Freeman, as Mr. Gooch 
phrases it, to “believe action alone to be history,” and Seeley, 
as Lord Acton said, to “discern no Whiggism but only Whigs.”’ 
The history of education, on the other hand, must deal largely 
with speculation ; it not merely narrates the lives and fortunes 
of educators and of educational institutions, but also expounds 
and discusses the theories explicit or implicit which animated 
them. The history of education trenches on the histories of 
civilisation, of psychology, and even of philosophy. But in these 
departments England has never been pre-eminent. Our general 
histories of civilisation are merely translations; when Professor 
Baldwin (an American, be it observed) was writing his short 
history of Psychology some years ago, he was unable to find 
one of any kind in book form in the English language ; and the 
book which served as our large-scale history of philosophy till 
recent years was avowedly written to discredit metaphysical 
speculation. One admirable pendant to the history of education 
has been supplied recently by Sir John Sandys in his learned 
and felicitous History of Classical Scholarship; but this work, 
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though it throws light on the progress of education does not deal 
with its psychological development. 

These defects in our historical equipment mav no doubt be 
largely due to that “intellectual apathy,” that absence of “the 
sacred thirst for investigation,” for which we have been lately 
upbraided, and to an incapacity for abstract speculation. But 
they may be, if not derived, at least reinforced from a nobler 
source. Histories of the development of thought are, as a rule, 
written with a bias towards some particular form of thought— 
are written to support a thesis. The English mind has a robust 
and healthy objection to theories, and regards a Rousseau or @ 
Hegel as little better than a degenerate. The theorist, unless 
he is one of the rare spirits of supreme and unerring perspicacity, 
must, if an honest man, have in the course of a long work his 
hours of disillusionment and doubt: “tasks in hours of insight 
will’d,” to use Matthew Arnold's words, must be “through 
hours of gloom fulfill’d "—such douhts as, we have been recently 
told, fell on Carlyle in the middle of his Friedrich as to the 
nobility of his hero. Possibly to men of other stock the 
symmetry and coherence of the design may appear as primé 
facie evidence of the truth of the thesis. If the English mind, 
rooted in compromise and “fair play,’’ spurns that solace, the 
self-denial is not altogether ignoble. 

Instances of such theories pushed to extremes are not 
dificult to find in some of the histories of education which we 
import. In the Educational Ideal of James P. Munro we read 
at p. 231:—‘“The school and the schoolmaster are still neces- 
sary factors in education, but they are no longer primary ones. 
They are adjunct only in the holy work that must rest supremely 
upon the father and mother.” If this be so, all previous views 
of education have been so completely revolutionised as to render 
historical treatment of educational ideals a waste of time: 
education from this point of view loses all the features which 
have been associated with the name and defies all treatment of 
@ fruitful kind. One quarter of Davidson's History is devoted 
to savage and barbarian education, of which, as he expresses 
it, we can only “divine the nature,’’ and which in any case can 
hardly be brought into useful correlation with the education of 
more civilised peoples. But the horizon of these writers is con- 
tracted compared with that of Letourneau, who, in his very 
interesting L’ Evolution de l'éducation, devotes more space to the 
education of elephants, chimpanzees, and other animals than to 
the education of man during the last five hundred years. In such 
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company, Professor Adams’s Evolution of Educational Theory 
must seem hopelessly anthropocentric. 

There are, however, other reasons to regret the want of 
native histories. No doubt it is wholesome “to see oursels as 
others see us,” and therefore when Graves (ili, 95) casually 
informs us that ‘as a whole the English occupation of New 
York would seem to have set public education back about one 
hundred years,” or when Paul Monroe (p. 668) tells us that: 
“Through England came much of the Pestalozzian influence 
exerted on the United States, and to this is largely due the 
formal and even superficial character of much of it, relating as 
it does or did to petty methods,” we can only be grateful for 
their bracing frankness and resolve to profit by it. But a large 
part of the chapters in Graves’s book on modern education, 
dealing as they do with American life, are for us too exotic to 
be either interesting or useful in a general history. The space 
devoted to American education is, naturally enough from his 
point of view, about five times as great as that given to Britain. 
To this objection Monroe’s books are not open; as digests of 
information punctiliously apportioned, they are irreproachable. 
But, to speak frankly, they are deadly dull, and written in a 
laboured style which is at times scarcely intelligible and is little 
better than broken English. It is hard to believe that on either 
side of the Atlantic expressions like the following are idiomatic- 
ally correct :—‘‘In numerous ones of these treatises,” for many 
of these treatises; “great Renaissance leaders who exerted any 
wide reputation”; “grammatical texts which were impossible 
of any mastery save a verbal one,” by which is apparently meant 
that they were learned by rote. It would be deeply regrettable 
if this standard of English expression were accepted by our 
future school-teachers on the authority of the Professor of the 
History of Education in Columbia University.' 

+ As I have above spoken strongly in regard to the jargon which some 
educational writers, especially in Germany, choose to employ, I will quote in 
justification a continuous passage from Monroe (Text-book, p. 366) :—‘‘It has 
been noticed, previously, that while Plato defined the aim of education in terms 
of knowledge, and Cicero in terms of eloquence, meaning knowledge of content 
and of form of literature, much more was indicated by these terms than is now 
connoted. Both terms which now would indicate for the most part the receptive 
or even formal side of education then included the expression side as well. 
During the early Reneissance period this expression side was even wider than 
that indicated by efficiency in writing or speaking, since at that time these 


powers stood for that effective participation in the affairs of the times that is 


now represented by the differentiated activities of all of our learned professions 
and by the public press.” 


The tendency which this passage exemplifies, especially in the use of terms 
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At any rate, there is no reason why this history should be 
dull. Mahaffy’s book on Greek education and Leach’s on the 
schools of medieval England are not wanting in human interest 
nor Mullinger’s history of the University of Cambridge in 
descriptive powers. Quick’s Hducational Reformers, Matthew 
Arnold’s sketch of popular education in France, and Newman’s 
of the rise of universities are models of easy, lucid grace. The 
story of Vittorino da Feltre in his “Joyous Gard” at Mantua is 
an idyll; the life of Comenius is a romance of tragic adventure ; 
Pestalozzi, Rabelais, Rousseau, and the Jesuits are fascinating 
psychological enigmas; Germany, the older, nobler Germany, 
has stirring tales of educational uprisings in the days of Luther 
and Napoleon; Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Herbart, and Herbert 
Spencer supply the philosophical framework. 

This story, one might think, would have appealed to British 
power of narrative. But is it of any practical use to learn that 
story? Sir Frederick Pollock in claiming a place for political 
science, of which he had written a history, urged that his 
science must and does exist, if it were only for the refutation 
of absurd political theories and projects. In the same way, I 
would plead that at the lowest estimate the history of education 
is useful for the refutation of the daily papers. At a time when 
our education is being reconstructed, and erroneous deductions 
from imaginary facts are offered as pleas for questionable 
projects, this is no small merit. For instance, some protagonists 
of science, exhilarated by their victorious progress in the war 
against the Humanities, have recently abandoned their powerful 
positions in order to raid the neutral territories of history. One 
distinguished scientist has lately announced that, in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century, Latin was taught because 
all available treatises on history, among other subjects, were in 
Latin; he has again announced that the restriction of the word 
Humanism to a literary connotation is a recent abuse of the 
term, which has no sanction from English literature or from the 
historians of the Renaissance. These two statements simply 
reverse the facts, as, to go no farther, the bibliography of Tudor 
translations in the Cambridge History of English Literature or 
@ reference to the Oxford Dictionary would show. 

Here again are other instances. For some time, utterances on 


such as “expression side,’ to introduce into history that symbolical or alge- 
braical use of language, which is no doubt unavoidable in the treatment of 
exact science, is one to be resisted, as destructive of the finer shades and 
associations of words and paralysing to their natural growth. 
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educational reform have ended with the refrain: No German- 
ising of our schools. Of that there need be no fear, however 
efficient and thorough may be the teaching of the Huns: 


Quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 


But in order to avoid Germanism, the first thing is to learn 
what it is; and that is exactly what many of our monitors have 
not learned. Within the past few months I have seen the three 
following statements, two of them at least made by men whose 
words carry the greatest weight :—that in German higher schools 
Science has ousted the Classics; that in German schools religious 
instruction is minimised, if not ignored ; that in Germany there 
is a startling uniformity of teaching method and of educational 
administration, the whole system being completely under the 
control of the State. These three statements reverse the facts. 
But as Professor Gilbert Murray has demolished the first and 
Professor Alison Phillips the second, my intrusion is uncalled 
for ; although, with regard to the second, it is a proof how com- 
pletely Matthew Arnold is forgotten, that such a statement 
should be promulgated as indisputable fact, in face of the striking 
passage in his last ‘Special Report” of 1886, where Arnold con- 
trasts the “energy and seriousness” of the religious teaching 
and the “intelligence and interest” of the children—‘‘No one 
could watch the faces of the children, of the girls particularly, 
without feeling that something in their nature responded to 
what they were repeating, and was moved by it”—with the 
detachment of the adult working classes in Germany from the 
received religion. The third statement mentioned above is, to 
say the least, extremely misleading to an English reader. There 
is no control by the State in Germany, such as there is in France 
and England, because there is no central Department; each 
State has its own independent Education Department. The 
diversity of organisation, programme, and even nomenclature in 
the Mittelschulen is simply bewildering; and, in the stages of 
education below the Gymnasien, there is local initiative, finance, 
building, and even inspection. The similarity, by no means 
uniformity, which prevails is due not to centralised administra- 
tion, but to unanimity of national aspirations and docility of 
national character. 

The history of education can, however, confer other benefits 
than the revision of unwarranted statements of fact. It corrects 
the tendency to deduce the effects of various studies and methods 
from psychological premises, which do not take account of such 
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things as the force of inertia, the energy of illogical impulses, 
and the nature of the social and political environment. The 
psychologist is slow to recognise that for the educationist it is 
more important to learn what is the actual effect of certain 
studies in the complexity of life than what it ought to be accord- 
ing to the laws of his still imperfect science. Instances of this 
will easily be found in the discussions in our educational papers. 
There are many problems in education which cannot as yet be 
solved by the application of sciertific methods. The results of 
experiments cannot be ascertained for at least a generation, and 
are complicated with the problems of sociology. Therefore it is 
well to call in the aid of those who have discussed and attempted 
similar experiments in the past. Comenius will throw light on 
the question between the classicists and the scientists; and the 
study of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel would help us to view 
Dr. Montessori’s work in due perspective. None the less, like 
all other history, that of education is psychological both in itself 
and in its action on ourselves. Below the varying lights of 
victory and defeat, success and failure which play along the 
surface, it enables us to plumb and measure the current of ideas, 
which have been the motive force; and to our own minds it 
lends flexibility of judgment and provides a suitable atmosphere, 
that will not refract our vision, in contemplating educational 
problems, which must be solved as such. 
H. M. Baatry. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF HISTORY TEACHING IN 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS. 


[The writer of this article wishes to express her thanks to the following, 
who have kindly given the opinions quoted below on some of the points 
raised: Miss Burstall, Head Mistress of the Manchester High School for 
Girls; Miss Grant, Head Mistress of the Withington High School; Miss 
Major, Head Mistress of King Edward VI.’s High School for Girls, Birming- 
ham; Miss Baylay, of the North London Collegiate School for Girls; Miss 
Dent, of the Clapham High School; Miss Noakes, of St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School; Miss Norris, of the James Allen's School.] 


At the present moment the importance of history as a 
subject in the curriculum of girls’ schools is too self-evident to 
need emphasis. The girls now growing up in our schools must 
be sent out into tne world with sufficient knowledge of history 
to equip them for the part they will have to play in the building 


up of the new world after the War. There probably never has 
been a time when teachers of history have been so keenly 
conscious of their responsibilities and have been so anxious to 
learn from the experience of others. The object of this article, 
therefore, is to discuss some of the practical problems which 
confront the teacher of history in secondary day schools for 
girls, in the hope that correspondence will follow giving the views 
of those who have spent time and thought on the solution of 
these problems. 

Assuming that the history teacher has a knowledge of and 
love for her subject and the power of arousing interest in her 
pupils, her chief difficulties are, it seems to me, of syllabus rather 
than of method, and may be summed up in one word—selection. 
The subject is so vast and has so many aspects, the time allotted 
to it in school is so short—what is to be included in the history 
syllabus? What aspects are to be emphasised? Above all, 
what is to be left out? For in order that we may teach the 
children what they ought to know about present-day affairs we 
must make up our minds to throw overboard much that was 
relatively unimportant in the history that we ourselves learned 
at school. 
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These problems of selection and limitation are more acute in 
girls’ schools than in boys’ schools, because the curriculum of 
most girls’ schools is overweighted. In day schools, at any rate, 
there are more claims out of school hours on a girl’s time than 
on that of her brother, and she is in more danger of overwork 
and overstrain. She has little time for reading, and whatever 
happens she must not be encouraged to sit up late at night. 
How can we so plan out her work in the scanty hours assigned 
to history that she shall leave school with some real under- 
standing of the outlines of the history of the British Empire 
and with sufficient knowledge of European history to take an 
intelligent interest in the affairs of the present? Any attempt 
to lay down general laws as to the history syllabus must, of 
necessity, be hopeless. Each school must work out the scheme 
which best suits its own conditions. And the most determining 
of these conditions are the length of the school life, the nature 
of the girls’ homes, and, alas! the nature of the examinations 
taken. 

Where the age of entry is eight to ten and the leaving age 
eighteen to nineteen much, of course, can be done that is 
impossible in schools where the age of entry is eleven to thirteen 
and the leaving age sixteen to seventeen. In girls’ schools of 
the first type, for example. it seems generally agreed that a 
course of outlines of European history in the middle school is 
advisable—whether it is wise to attempt this in schools of the 
second type is an interesting problem. 

In schools where, as a rule, the girls come from homes where 
good English is spoken, where standard books are read and 
topics of the day intelligently discussed, much ground may be 
covered in history which it would be foolish to attempt to cover 
in schools where the majority of the girls lack such advantages. 
To those whose work lies in universities or secondary schools 
of the first grade it would probably come as a shock to find how 
illiterate and lacking in general information are many of the 
pupils in other secondary schools. In the training of history 
teachers it would be well if emphasis were laid on the necessity 
of facing the real conditions of particular schools in planning 
out the history work. Otherwise, in their enthusiasm, young 
teachers may attempt to teach far too much, with the result 
that the children’s minds are left in a hopeless state of muddle 
and confusion. And if students in training could realise how 
little time the average school girl gives to history in the whole 
of her school life, they would understand how necessary it is to 
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manage their time economically, and to plan out carefully the 
ground to be covered in every lesson. 

It is all a question of time. Probably few of us have realised 
until public attention has lately been called to the matter how 
short is the school life of many of the pupils in a secondary 
school, partly on account of late entry, partly on account of 
premature leaving. No subject in the curriculum should benefit 
more than history by the lengthening of the school course which 
public opinion is demanding, for, as Dr. Reid pointed out at the 
Annual Meeting, “the systematic study of history cannot begin 
until the children are able to reason and realise the sequence of 
cause and effect,’’ and many of them now leave school or drop 
the subject just as their reasoning powers are beginning to 
develop. 

History teachers must all be watching with the keenest 
interest the steps which are being taken by the Board of Educa- 
tion to encourage the lengthening of school life, and in particular 
the provisions for Advanced Courses in the new Regulations of 
the Board of Education for Secondary Schools. The reason for 
the encouragement of these classes is given as follows :— 

Recent investigation has fully confirmed the view that the Secondary 
Schools are not sending forward to the Universities and other places of 
higher education and research a number of properly qualified students 
adequate to the national need. The Board regard this deficiency as due 
in some measure to insufficient provision for the organisation and aid of 
advanced work in Schools which not only provide a sound and well-organised 


general education up to the age of 16 or over, but retain a proportion 
of pupils up to the age of about 18. 


Provision is accordingly made for the encouragement of such 
advanced work by means of additional grants, the following 
conditions being laid down :— 


A School in receipt of Grant under Chapter VII. of these Regulations 
may be recognised by the Board as providing an organised Course of 
Advanced Instruction, extending over two years, for pupils who have reached 
the stage marked by an examination approved by the Board, to be called 
the First Examination. 

The Course must be planned so as to lead up to attainment of the 
standard required for entering an Honours Course at a University .or 
Institution of University rank, and must provide suitable instruction for 
this purpose in one or other of the following groups of subjects :— 

(1) Science and Mathematics, 

(2) Classics; the Latin and Greek languages, literature and history. 

(8) Modern Studies: two languages other than English, of which Latin 

may be one, with their literature, and modern history, including 
the history of England and Greater Britain. 

The Course must also in each case provide such instruction in subjects 
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of a general curriculum outside of the group selected for special study, and 
in particular in the English language, as will continue and consolidate the 


previous education. 
The course in Modern Studies is further defined as follows :— 


(3) Modern Studies : which must include the study of (a) two languages 
other than English, with their literature, (b) modern history on 
broad lines, and including the history of England and of Greater 
Britain, but also bearing special relation to the two languages 
chosen. For this purpose the term ‘‘ modern "’ is to be taken in a 
wide sense; it must include as regards history, and may include 
as regards literature, the period which is usually called medieval 
in distinction to a more limited sense of the word modern. Latin, 
es the common language of Europe until comparatively recent 
times, and as necessary for the effective study of history up to 
the 17th century, may be one of the two languages taken in this 
Course. But the linguistic study of the medieval forms of a 
modern language, except incidentally, falls beyond the scope of 
this Course, 


How will the establishment of these Advanced Courses affect 
the VI. Form work in history? Much depends on the way in 
which the regulations are to be interpreted, but it is indeed to 
be hoped that they will ensure that girls who are taking the 
Advanced Course in science and mathematics or classics will 
no longer drop their history after passing the “First Examina- 
tion.” History must surely be one of the “subjects of a general 
curriculum outside of the group selected for special study in 
which such instruction will be provided as will continue and 
consolidate the previous education.’’ If this be so, a great gain 
will have been secured. It is simply heartrending at present 
that intelligent girls specialising in classics, mathematics, and 
science should have no time in their last two years at school to 
read history—just when they need their history lessons most, 
and could most profit by them. 

But a great change will be necessary in the requirements of 
the scholarship examinations in classics and science at the 
Universities and Women’s Colleges if these regulations are to 
be carried out. The scholarships open to girls are so few, and 
the competition so keen, that the standard expected is too high 
for school girls, and necessitates premature specialisation. To 
quote the words of Miss Burstall, Head Mistress of the Man- 
chester High School for Girls: “It would be desirable that all 
older pupils should have some knowledge of how modern Europe 
has come to be, and of the political and social problems involved 
in this, but such study cannot be added to what has to be done 
in Form VI. at present unless something is taken off. I can 
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only say again that all the standards for VI. Form work are 
much too high. It is the college scholarship system that is wrong, 
and blocks the way to any reform.” 

And what of the girls who are specialising in history who 
will be working under the Modern Studies Course? Here again 
the question of scholarship examinations comes in as setting the 
standard of work required in history, and influencing, as Mr. 
Marten has pointed out, not only the scholarship candidates 
themselves, but those other pupils “brigaded with scholarship 
candidates for the purposes of study.” On paper the require- 
ments for the various history scholarships seem reasonable,’ 
most of them including general English history and European 
history or ancient history, together with an Essay or General 
Knowledge paper and a Translaiion paper. It is unfortunate, 
however, that there should be such diversity in the periods of 
history set, as this must make it difficult for a girl to compete 
for more than one scholarship, or for girls who are competing 
for different scholarships to work together. It is unfortunate, 
too, that English history still often stops at 1832, or even 
earlier. As a case in point I may mention the experience of a 
history mistress, who tells me: “I have just sent in a girl for 
a history scholarship where ‘ English history’ was set. In 
the light of recent events, and the importance of girls knowing 
the history of their own times, we have read quite modern 
history, but no question was set after the Industrial Revolution 
of the eighteenth century.” 

But whatever the requirements of the syllabus may be, in 
history, as in other subjects, the keenness of the competition 
seems to have raised the standard expected from scholarship 
candidates to an unduly high pitch, at any rate at Oxford and 
Cambridge.” 

The history mistress at one large London school writes: 
“The modern Humanistic Course as suggested would only be 
possible with the co-operation of the Women’s Colleges. At 
present, candidates for University Entrance Scholarships are 
expected to attain so high a standard of specialisation in history 
that it would be impossible to study language and literature at 
the same time. As of recent years the specialisation demanded 


+ Bee leaflet No, 3—annually revised—of the Historical Association: “A 
hummary of Historical Examinations affecting Schools.” 

* A lees exacting standard seems to exist for the history scholarships at 
some of the Colleges in the University of London, for the Jones History Scholar- 
ship at the University of Manchester, and for the Warwickshire Major 
Scholarship. 
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from scholarship candidates has been very marked, I should 
welcome a change which would broaden the curriculum of these 
candidates.” The degree of specialisation seems to be due not 
so much to the nature of the syllabus as to the type of questions 
set, which, in the words of the writer quoted above, “do not 
really require a wealth of detail, but that breadth of treatment 
that can only come with wide reading and with a background of 
solid fact.” Another history mistress writes: “When I have 
asked for a report on my candidates I have been given to under- 
stand that at Oxford, for example, a very high standard in style 
is required and a wide range of reading.” Another mistress with 
much experience in preparing scholarship candidates says : “My 
experience is that the questions set are of an exceedingly broad 
and interesting kind. I do not believe that much detailed know- 
ledge is required. What wins the scholarship is originality, 
good style, evidence of thought, and wide reading. Now no 
amount of set lessons from the teacher can give this. I am sure 
girls can be too much taught. What they want is hours in a 
library of good books. Also it must always be remembered that 
much account is taken of the General Knowledge paper, and in 
some cases of the English Essay. The question to my mind is, 
if it is wise to demand so much time as this wide reading requires 
fom young girls in their last years of school life when they are 
going to give up three or even four years to the one subject at 
the University.” 

Here we seem to reach the crux of the problem. What is 
the proper relation between the work of the VI. Form at school 
and the work of the Universities? What is the right amount 
of specialisation to be expected from scholarship candidates? 

It is most important that the girl who is going to read 
history at the University should not give an undue amount of 
time to the subject at school to the detriment of her general 
education, and for this reason one would welcome the broaden- 
ing of the curriculum as laid down in the suggestions for the 
Course in Modern Studies. And yet if much time is to be 
given to the subsidiary subjects, there is 1 danger, as one head 
mistress says, that “the programme is too extensive to be 
thorough. It seems to me,” she continues, “desirable that girls 
before going up to a University should have some notion of what 
independent work means, i.e., that they should study at least 
one subject thoroughly. There are five lessons each day, and I 
try to let every girl have at least one hour free in the morning 
for reading.” We should all, I am sure, agree that this power 
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of reading intelligently and systematically by herself is one of 
the most valuable assets which a girl can possess at the beginning 
of her University career. We should all agree too with another 
head mistress, who, writing of the danger of overcrowding these 
last two years at school, says: “Fresh thought seems to die 
under the pressure and hurry, and the end is lost rather than 
gained, when there is the feeling that there is never a moment 
to stop and think—still less to dream a dream and see a vision.” 

One wonders how the Board’s regulations would work out 
in practice for a girl taking the Advanced Course in Modern 
Studies as a preparation for history honours at a University. 
She would need three lessons a week, at least, for each of the 
“two languages other than English,” and as one of these would, 
owing to University requirements, of necessity be Latin, some 
time would have to be given to Roman history. Two or three 
lessons would have to be given in English, including essay 
writing. What would be the other subjects of a general curri- 
culum outside of the “group selected for special study in which 
such instruction will be provided as will continue and consolidate 
the previous education”? Geography seems the most appro- 
priate. Scripture, of course, will be continued, and it is 
important that physical exercises and singing should not be 
dropped. If the girl is going to Oxford or Cambridge she must 
get through the necessary amount of Greek, and for Cambridge 
she may have to read some Logic or Paley’s Evidences as well. 
There is not very much time left for history lessons and inde- 
pendent reading. 

Perhaps, however, the idea of the Board is that some of the 
subsidiary subjects should be dropped at the end of the first year, 
so that in her last year the girl should have more time for read- 
ing and for writing essays and papers requiring thought. 

It is interesting to note that the Board’s regulations assume 
that two years will be spent at school after the “ First Examina- 
tion” before a girl proceeds to the University. If this could be 
insisted on in the case of all pupils it would indeed be a great 
gain, and there would be fewer complaints from the University 
lectirers that the Secondary Schools send up students without 
sufficient general education to profit by a University course. 

The danger of rush and hurry with no time for thinking is 
not, however, confined to post-Matriculation work, and may 
exist in lower forms, especially in those schools where the 
normal leaving age is sixteen to seventeen. The work of the 
forms immediately below the Sixth must of necessity be affected 
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by the nature of “First Examination ” approved of by the Board 
as such, and adapted to pupils of a normal age of about six- 
teen.' Such examinations would be the Oxford and Cambridge 
Senior Locals, the examination for the School Certificate of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, the Matriculation Examina- 
tions of the Northern Universities and of Birmingham, and the 
Senior School and Matriculation Examinations of the University 
of London. It would be interesting to hear from correspondents 
of History what effect these various examinations have on the 
work of the schools. The history syllabuses of the first two 
offer so many options that they can have little determining effect 
on schemes of work. The Joint Boards, the Northern Universi- 
ties, and Birmingham agree in setting alternative papers on the 
earlier and later parts of the outlines of English history—the 
later period in each case beginning at 1603. This seems a much 
better starting point for the later period than that of 1485 chosen 
for the London Examinations. For London Matriculation 
(external) the history syllabus laid down is “Modern History, 
English, 1485-1901, with some reference to the Colonies and 
Europe.” For the Senior School Certificate Examination, i.e., 
the form of the examination by means of which most London 
school girls matriculate, questions have to be answered in two 
of the three periods 1066-1485, 1485-1688, 1688-1901. Most 
schools take the later periods, 1485-1901, as it. is important for 
the girls to learn about the history of modern times in what is 
so often the last year of their history course at school. But 
would it not be much better if the period were less extensive, 
beginning at 1603 or 1688 instead of at 1485? The Historical 
Association has always advocated the teaching of outlines in the 
main school course rather. than the detailed study of special 
periods. But this can be secured by the Board of Education’s 
inspection of school syllabuses. It is one thing to insist that 
every school girl shall have been through a course of outlines, it 
is quite a different thing to insist that she should be examined, in an 
examination comprising so many subjects, on such a wide stretch 
of history as that from 1485-1901—a period so complicated in 
the later part. The necessary revision is a great burden, the 
more so because one cannot be sure that the questions will really 
be questions on outlines suitable for the candidates’ age. 

For these reasons I, for one, should welcome a shortening 


‘ It should be noted that where sixteen is the normal age for the First 
Examination for boys, seventeen should be the normal age for the majority 
of girls. 
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of the period set for the Senior London Examination. The head 
of the school could, if necessary, give a certificate that the can- 
didate had, during her school life, been through a course of 
outlines. 

Perhaps the most difficult work of all which falls to the lot 
of the history mistress is the preparation of girls of about sixteen 
for such an examination as this, especially in a school where the 
girls have not many advantages at home. They have so many 
subjects on hand, they have so little time to give to each one, 
the mere passing of the examination makes so much difference 
to their future. They are apt to become worried, and if the 
work is in the hands of an unskilful teacher they become muddled 
and may develop a real dislike for history. What is it possible 
to do for them? I do not think that the answer can be better 
given than in the following extract from a paper written by a 
mistress with many years’ experience in a secondary school in 
a@ London suburb :— 

“We cannot assume that our girls come from cultivated homes 
where they are accustomed to hear questions of public interest 
discussed, and where reading is a habit ; they have no background 
of general knowledge, and when they enter the Upper V. at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen their reasoning powers have still to be 
developed. My experience of the average girl of that age is that 
she is hard-working and conscientious, but not clever. She will 
learn masses of facts without discriminating as to their relative 
value. She cannot see the wood for the trees. 

“Tt is here that the teacher can help. We have to get our 
girls through their examination, but we must see to it that at 
the end they have not merely acquired laboriously a knowledge 
of certain facts, but that they do begin to perceive the meaning 
of it all. Our limitations are so many that we can do very little, 
but there are certain things we can do. We can by keeping the 
present continually before them show them that history is a 
living thing that has its roots in the past and is still growing, 
not dead matter about which certain facts can be learnt. We 
can show them that they can find for themselves in the past the 
seeds of present good and present evil. They can see that what- 
soever @ man—or a nation—soweth, that will he also reap— 
that and nothing else. And they do take an interest in seeing 
these things, When they first read of Hawkins’ traffic in slaves 
they can be made to look ahead for a minute to the war between 
the North and South, and America’s problem to-day with her 
population of blacks. They can be shown that here, and here, 
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and here, we made mistakes in our dealings with Ireland, and 
the fruits of our mistakes confront us now. Throughout the wars 
of the eighteenth century we can trace the steady growth of 
Prussia and the development of the British sea power, and we 
can see what these things mean to-day. This we can do. 

“We can keep before them steadily, too, the debt we owe to 
our great men of the past. That, too, is apt to be lost sight of, 
even in learning all the many things some great man did. We 
can sum it up. What does it all come to? Why do we remem- 
ber that man? ‘This perhaps will remain in their minds. 

“One other thing. In history more than in any other subject, 
except English literature, the girls have an opportunity of 
learning to read. ‘They need to learn. What most girls like is 
to have notes dictated which they can learn off, and so be spared 
the trouble of selecting or thinking for themselves. I believe 
it is invaluable for them to have a good text-book, such a book 
as Gardiner’s ‘Students’ History’ or Warner and Marten’s 
‘Groundwork of British History,’ and for them really to learn 
to read it profitably, to find their way about it, and to learn to 
select quickly from the printed pages the facts or the thoughts 
they require. 

“Tn all this I have considered only the question of reading, 
but there remains the almost greater difficulty of teaching the 
girls to write clear and concise answers to their questions. Here 
the lack of general culture tells almost more than in reading, 
and a great deal of time has necessarily to be spent in going 
over written work, for the girls need constant practice to enable 
them to acquire a power of expressing themselves in simple 
English, which would be taken for granted in girls and boys of 
examination age who have had greater advantages at home.” 

In these paragraphs the writer has indicated the problems 
which confront the history teacher in the Matriculation class. 
But what of the work in the classes below? How can it best 
be planned out in the interests of all the pupils? In a London 
school such as the one described the problem is a very difficult 
one. There are at least three sets of girls to be considered : 
(a) those who enter the school from eight to ten years of age, and 
stay on until they have matriculated ; (b) the scholarship winners 
from elementary schools who join the school at eleven to twelve, 
and should, if possible, matriculate at sixteen to seventeen when 
their five years’ scholarship expires ; (c) the less “bookish ” girls 
who have entered the school young, and leave without reaching 
a examination class. Of course, there are others who come late 
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and leave early, but they cannot be considered in framing the 
curriculum. 

In the interest of groups (a) and (b), the study of the com- 
plicated later period should be put off as long as possible, but 
then the girls in group (c) may leave school without having 
reached the later period at all. In the interest of group (a), time 
should be given for simple ancient history in the Lower school, 
and probably a year could well be spent on European history in 
the Upper IV. or Lower V. As Miss Burstall says, “ European 
history should, we here think, be taught in the Middle school 
at about fourteen to fifteen and a half: girls are getting tired 
of English history by this time—they have done it for years, 
and it is refreshing to have a simple course of European history. 
After such a study they come back to their regular British history 
for Matriculation with fresher minds and better understanding.” 
But can the scholarship girls spare one of their five years for 
European history? 

The problem of framing a syllabus satisfactorily for all three 
groups seems to me almost insoluble, unless indeed the difficulty is 
evaded by a system of parallel forms which has the obvious dis- 
advantage of segregating the different groups. In the school which 
I represent we are still experimenting. Perhaps some more for- 
tunate readers of History have already found the happy solution. 


M. A. Howarp. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are privileged in this number of History to print a letter 
from the President of the Board of Education, in which he explains 
the unsurpassed importance of historical studies to the country, 
and emphasises the duty, more urgent even in time of war than 
in time of peace, of members of the Historical Association to 
support and maintain its varied activities. Subscribers to History 
have no cause to feel conscience-stricken by Mr. Fisher's exhorta- 
tion. It is needed far more by those members who do not 
subscribe to History, and thereby cripple the other activities of 
the Association, which have to be restricted by the financial assis- 
tanee required for the support of the quarterly journal. Every 
member who does not subscribe to History is helping to reduce 
the number of leaflets and bibliographies issued by the Association ; 
and teachers of history should be the last people to think that 
education can safely be left to look after itself until after the war. 

* * * * « * 

In fulfilment of the hope held out in our last number, we are 
glad to publish an article by Miss Howard, M.A., Headmistress 
of James Allen’s Girls’ School, Dulwich, on “Some Problems 
of History Teaching in Girls’ Secondary Day Schools.” The 
problem of history scholarships for girls—a counterpart of that 
examined in Mr. Marten’s article—is dealt with from the 
University teacher’s point of view in an interesting letter from 
Miss F. Street, M.A., Resident History Tutor at the Royal 
Holloway College; and a suggestive experiment in teaching 
history is described in another letter by Miss N. Nield, M.A., 
Headmistress of the Grammar School for Girls, Bridgnorth. In 
our next number we hope to deal with the teaching of history in 
Preparatory and in Public Elementary Schools. 

* o * * * * 


No less serious than the problems of teaching is the difficulty 
the teacher experiences in keeping himself or herself abreast of 
the progress in historical science. Research has revolutionised 
history as much as it has natural science during the last half- 
century. Fresh truths are ever being revealed and old truths 
placed in a fuller or a different light. But this light takes long 
to penetrate the opaque pages of our text-books, which are still 
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full of exploded legends about Magna Carta, religious persecutions, 
naval battles—including the “little” Revenge and the tactics of 
Trafalgar—numbers in war, and so forth. In our next number 
we hope to begin a series of notes correcting some of these time- 
honoured myths. 

* * 7 + + a 


The regulations quoted by Miss Howard (p. 98), for the 
“Advanced Courses” for pupils of sixteen years and over at 
Secondary Schools, just issued by the Board of Education (Cd. 
8541), are of considerable interest for all concerned in the develop- 
ment of history teaching. It is satisfactory to notice that the 
inclusion of Latin as a possible language is in accordance with the 
resolution of the Council of the Historical Association (see April 
number of History, p. 46), which pleaded for some latitude in 
the choice of languages for those who make history their main or 
one of their main objects of study. It is important, however, that 
boys taking Classics or Science or Mathematics for their “advanced 
course” should not neglect the study of-Modern History. 


* * * * * * 


The inclusion in al] the ‘“‘ Modern Studies ” of “modern history 
on broad lines, and including the history of England and of 
Greater Britain ” is also in keeping with the policy adopted by the 
Historical Association in resolutions passed at the annual meetings 
of 1911 and 1917 (see Fifth Annual Report, p. 13; Leaflet No. 
43; and History ii, 47-50). It may further help towards remedy- 
ing that chaos of examination syllabuses which is the despair of 
teachers preparing pupils for matriculation or school-leaving 
examinations. Those tests should always be as comprehensive as 
possible ; they should not be designed to test merely the pupil’s 
capacity to cram during the last few months before examination, 
but the standard of historical education reached as the result of 
his or her whole school-career. Periods of English or foreign 
history can never be satisfactory from this point of view, just as 
no one nowadays tests a student’s linguistic capabilities solely by 
means of a set book. It is of course, all to the good if pupils can 
add the more intensive study of a period to their general know- ’ 
ledge of history; but the period should never be accepted by 
itself, without some guarantee that it does not represent the 
sum total of the candidate’s historical education. 


+ * * * * * 


Another step in the right direction is the formation, under the 
auspices of the Board of Education, of a “Secondary Schools 
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Examinations Council.” The Council will consist of eighteen 
persons, and will in the first instance be constituted as follows :— 

One member each to be appointed by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, the Oxford Delegacy for Local Examinations, the Cam- 
bridge Syndicate for Local Examinations, Bristol University, Durham 
University, and London University; three members from the Northern 
Universities Joint Matriculation Board, two from the County Councils Asso- 
* ciation, two from the Municipal Corporations Association, four from the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, and one from the Standing Committee of 
Professional Bodies. 

A chairman will be appointed by the Department from outside 


the Council. 
* * - * * * 


The Council will consult the Board before committing itself 
on questions of principle or policy which are controversial or 
specially important. Officers of the Board who attend meetings 
as assessors may request the Council to refer any such question 
to the Board. The first duty of the Council will be to consider 
the approval of examining bodies, and it will deal with the 
following matters :— 


(a) The maintenance by each approved examining body of an adequate 
standard both for a pass in the examination and for a pass with credit; 

(b) Investigation of complaints made by school authorities with regard 
to examinations; 

(c) Promotion of conferences with examining bodies and others as occa- 
sion arises; 

(d) The form and contents of the certificates issued on the result of the 
examinations ; . 

(e) Negotiations with universities and professional bodies for the acceptance 
of the examination certificates as exempting the holders from certain other 
examinations. 

* * * * * * 

It will be no small advance to get these various bodies to- 
gether, and the new Council may be the beginning of an answer 
to the question we asked in April whether the national reorganisa- 
tion, to which so much lip-service is now rendered, would include 
@ national organisation of universities. But the composition of 
the Council is not beyond reproach; the single member who is 
to represent all the Professional Bodies will have a distracting 
time, and the university representation may tend to fall into 
the hands of the bureaucrats who are more concerned with ex- 
aminations as a profitable business than as an educational 
expedient. The Council will be almost exclusively an external 
body, the teachers whose pupils will be under its jurisdiction 
being represented only partially and indirectly through the four 
members nominated by the Teachers’ Registration Council. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Royal Holloway College. 
Sr, 

I read with much interest Mr. Marten’s article on history scholar- 
ships at Oxtord and Cambridge, and was particularly glad to see 
that he had included the point of view of the college tutors who 
prescribe the requirements of the various scholarship examinations, 
as well as that of the history masters who prepare candidates for 
them. If the articles which are to follow in subsequent numbers 
of History take an equally wide view, they may be the means of 
initiating an exchange of ideas between teachers of history which is 
very desirable. 

I trust, however, that in dealing with history scholarships for 
girls it will not be forgotten that the scholarships offered by London 
colleges form a considerable proportion of the whole, and that in 
general the younger universities ought to be dealt with as-well as 
Oxtord and Cambridge. . 

A good deal has been said and written lately about over-pressure 
in girls’ schools and the part played by the requirements of the 
scholarship examinations in causing this. It would be very useful 
if the Historical Association, through its journal, could initiate 
reforms in this matter so far as they are possible without lowering 
the standard. 

From the scholarship syllabuses set out in Leaflet 3, I gather 
that there is already general agreement as to the desirability of 
including four tests in the examination :— 


1. A paper on a fairly wide range.of English history. 

2. A paper on a special period of English or European history. 
3. A general paper or English essay or both. 

4. A translation paper requiring a knowledge of two languages. 


Two of these only deal with the main subject which the candidate 
offers, and the remaining two with subsidiary branches of knowledge 
and general reading; but in my experience the two latter are most 
essential parts of the examination. The general paper is extremely 
useful in affording an opportunity for a candidate of power and 
originality to distinguish herself; it never fails to mark out girls of 
this type from those in whom mediocre ability has been successfully 
overlaid by good teaching. This is clearly visible on comparing the 
results obtained on this paper with those obtained on the special 
period; candidates who are very near together on the latter are 
often widely sundered by the more searching test. 

The language paper is essential on other grounds; an adequate 
knowledge of two languages at least, usually Latin and French, is 
essential for the necessary reading of an honours course in history, 
and cannot be acquired in college without proper preparation. 
Further, in the London course two languages are usually necessary 
to pass the intermediate examination, and the holder of a scholar- 
ship in history ought to have reached such a degree of proficiency 
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in the necessary languages as to be able to take them in the inter- 
mediate course without special effort. 

Personally, however, I find the language paper not merely neces- 
sary, but useful, in estimating a candidate’s powers. It is quite 
true that language ability may be found together with an absolute 
lack of any political sense or of instinct for historical significance. 
No one who has taught history to an intermediate class containing 
members of different honours schools, as well as pass students, can 
fail to be painfully aware of that fact. But where historical promise 
is found in conjunction with linguistic ability a candidate not only 
begins her college course with an immense advantage, but is more 
likely than the bad linguist to have the mind of the scholar. While, 
therefore, the languages should be kept in their subordinate position 
in an examination for a history scholarship, it is essential that they 
should be included in it. 

As to the two history papers, there is no need to dwell upon the 
value or necessity of one in general English history; here there is 
likely to be little disagreement, but in regard to the special period 
I think reforms might be effected. I should be unwilling to give 
up a European period and substitute one in English history, or 
even to make the European history optional. Candidates for a 
history scholarship ought to have made some attempt to read Euro- 
pean history before they begin a University course, and prescribing 
a special period seems the most reasonable way of ensuring this; 
but the paper is often much less useful than it should be. So much 
appears to be made of preparation for it by special coaching that it 
often proves the least illuminating paper as to the difference between 
the candidates. In some cases candidates have been prevented from 
attempting a history scholarship for lack of this special preparation, 
and have offered instead their second best subject; they do not 
succeed in reaching scholarship level in this (say, some modern 
language), but often show considerable promise in the one history 
paper which they take as subsidiary to it. This state of things 
seems to me to indicate a fundamental mistake in the preparation. 
A candidate who is good enough to be sent up for a history scholar- 
ship at all ought to be quite capable of reading such a special period 
for herself if she has gone through a well-balanced school course 
which includes some teaching of European history. She would, of 
course, require guidance and advice as to books, but this could be 
given by any competent history mistress who had read general Euro- 
pean history such as is necessary for the London Honours Examina- 
tion. Such an opportunity for independent reading would give far 
better training and preparation for University work than special 
teaching of a minute kind, and would produce better results in 
the scholarship examination with candidates of the right kind. The 
rare cases in which I have known a candidate prepare herself for 
this paper certainly suggest the superiority of the method. 

There is, however, one practical difficulty which might be 
lessened by co-operation; I mean the multiplicity and variety of the 
periods set by the various colleges in any one year. Would it be 
possible for the Historical Association to arrange for some means 
of conference upon this point? The work of the schools would be 
simplified and lightened and the effectiveness of the scholarship 
system be increased if we could agree upon, say, one medieval and 
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one modern period of European history to be set each year, taking 
into account other examinations which affect the same class in the 
schools, such as the higher local. This would facilitate the practice 
already common of preparing for a scholarship examination at more 
than one college within the year, so as to take advantage, without 
overstrain, of the succession of opportunities afforded by their 
different dates. 

There are at present so few scholarships for women students 
relatively to their needs and capacities that the scholarship standard 
becomes forced up by the keen competition, and the problem is really 
created by this comparative lack of endowments rather than by the 
exacting demands of the colleges. We may, however, lighten the 
burden and equalise the distribution of the few which are available 
by organising effectively what we have. I am sure that the Historical 
Association, in arranging for such improved organisation by co-opera- 
tion, would be fulfilling a very useful function. Fanny Street. 


The Girls’ Grammar School, Bridgnorth. 
Sir, 

A certain dissatisfaction, which had.long been growing in my 
mind, as to the relative amount of work done by myself and my 
pupils, was increased by a reading of Mr. McMunn’s suggestive and 
interesting book, A Path to Freedom in the Schools, and I determined 
to experiment in the possibilities of self-education in the history 
lesson. I had previously made a somewhat similar experiment, 
but on that occasion the material had been a class of about ten 
girls aged seventeen to nineteen, of picked intelligence, with a good 
library at their command, and the method adopted had been prac- 
tically that of the seminar. My new experiment was to be on 
different lines. I chose a class of girls, eighteen in number, aged 
twelve to fourteen, most of whom had only been in the school for 
one year, and, having come from an elementary school, had only 
had systematic history instruction during that year. It was an 
average form, containing no girl of more than ordinary ability, and 
several very slow girls. The school library was small and inadequate, 
and there was no public library in the town. The girls were the 
daughters either of farmers, who apparently possess fewer books 
than any class of corresponding means in the country, or of small 
shopkeepers and artisans, who had secured scholarships. 

During the previous school year we had covered the ground as 
far as the reign of Henry II., using Morris’s Great Britain and 
Ireland as a text-book. According to the official syllabus, we ought 
to have done a good deal more, but we had been slow, and so I was 
anxious the children should get on as quickly as possible, and set 
the period 1189 to 1485 as the subject of the term’s work. At the 
first lesson of the term I explained that I should not teach them at 
all, but leave them 4o learn as much as they could by themselves. 

My preparations consisted of the accumulation of all books on 
the period I could obtain, without paying particular attention to 
their literary value. Some came from the school library, some were 
my own. In all I secured about fifty volumes, including such books 
as Green’s Short History, Fletcher's Introductory History, Yonge’s 
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Cameos, Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, and selections from 
Froissart. In addition I put on the shelt two historical atlases and 
three books of illustrations. I also hung up in the room a list of 
historical novels bearing on the period, and a list of suggested 
subjects for essays. The girls had each a copy of the text-book 
used the previous year, and a copy of the Piers Plowman Histories, 
Vol. IV. I then left them to their own devices, offering no advice, 
though I was always ready to answer questions. The writing of 
essays was entirely voluntary, and the girls could choose their own 
subjects. 

The first and least important result to notice is that the girls 
acquired nearly as much knowledge as they would have done if 
taught in the ordinary way. The answers to the examination paper 
I set were marked by a lady unconnected with the school, who has 
had considerable experience in teaching history and marking papers, 
and she considered that the papers compared favourably with those 
usually produced by girls of that age. Their knowledge was some- 
what uneven, some questions being answered with more details than 
others, but they had an accurate knowledge of tacts, and knew some- 
thing, at least, of the main events. Secondly—and this I consider 
important—they had learnt for themselves the value of good notes. 
At first they found themselves writing essays in notebooks, and 
were at a loss how to obtain the summaries they knew they desired. 
A few words of advice from me helped them to grasp the value of 
headings and sub-headings, and many of the notebooks at the end 
of term showed a power of logical arrangement which would be of 
great use in any subject, and were an evidence of clearness of 
thought. And they had discovered also the advantage of subject 
rather than of chronological arrangement. I consider that the child 
of twelve who says “I think I will make my notes on the 100 years’ 
war up to the end and then come back and ‘do’ the Peasants’ 
Revolt ’’ has achieved for herself a step of real intellectual activity. 

In the third place there has developed during the term some 
criticism of books. “Are you reading about Joan of Arc?’”’ says 
one child to another. ‘Then I shouldn’t use that book. It isn’t 
nearly as interesting as such-and-such a one’’—an independent 
criticism, and so of value. 

Interest has never flagged. Personally I think interest in history 
among children very rarely does flag. But in this case the 
pleasure of listening to a well-told story could no longer contribute 
to the interest, and the teacher's admonition no longer revived the 
failing attention. Yet I never saw any time wasted. It was some- 
times mis-spent, but no child ever sat passive and idle or sought 
for extraneous amusement. I did not by any means spend all my 
time in the room, and there was no restriction on conversation, but 
I never returned to the room to find them not working hard. There 
was an eager demand in the library for the novels recommended. 

But, above all, the children had learnt to depend on themselves 
and to procure knowledge for themselves. I am convinced that 
their pleasure in the system (and they approved highly of the 
method) was due partly to the fact that they had continual scope 
for their activity, and partly to the fact that they could follow their 
own lines of interest in a way impossible when the teaching is on 
the ordinary method. I was much interested in the various aspects 
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of history which appealed to different children. Social history 
undoubtedly proved the most absorbing, but military matters were 
keenly discussed, probably owing to the war. 

Do we stifle thought in our schools at the present day? I am 
by no means sure that we do not, and I am sure we do not encourage 
hard work as we should. My method was designed to encourage 
thought and to teach the children to work. I feel sure that it has 
done so, in some degree; and that is why I am venturing to give 
this account of my experiment as a suggestion to those who believe, 
as I do, that we have fallen short, as a nation, of the high standard 
of intellectual independence and industry attained by previous 
generations to whom knowledge was a rarer, and, therefore, more 
precious, possession. N. NEIp. 


Staff Mess, Twezeldown Camp, Fleet. 
Sir, 

I have read with interest the criticism, in your April number, of 
certain points made by your reviewer of Green’s Short History. 
While avowing my complete ignorance, as a classically educated 
public school man, of history in its best sense, perhaps this very 
ignorance may entitle me to venture my opinion. 

It has been, I think, the fate of most boys who receive an average 
preparatory and public school education té be introduced to history 
in the wrong way. It is represented as a succession of disjointed 
occurrences; they have to find out and remember when these 
happened, at what date and in whose reign, but it is long before 
they realise, or even discover the importance of realising, why they 
happened. The history of religious and political revolutions, the 
secret of individual and national ascendancy and downfall, all this 
scarcely comes within their horizon. A minute knowledge of a text- 
book on history—tew school histories are anything more—is the most 
expected of them. 

The argument was advanced that, as only indifferent instructors 
were available, accuracy was the first postulate in the book used. 
But, granting even that the “text-book ’’ is in all cases a model of 
accuracy (a very rash assumption), surely use could be made of it 
where necessary by a teacher uncertain of his facts, without making 
it his only medium of instruction. Used as a book of reference, 
most school-books on history would be admirable. But a horror 
of the open use of books of reference “in school ’’ seems ingrained 
in the teaching profession, a horror quite unjustified by experience. 
For the problems most needing solution in life demand, not a good 
memory for a series of facts, but the power to make deductions from 
known data, a power which might be tremendously developed by a 
more intelligent teaching of history in schools. 

The difficulty of the political bias—one way or the other—of all 
histories is, of course, always with us. But would it not be partly 
met by making a sharp distinction between the text-book—which 
would be purged of everything except bare chronicled facts—and 
the history, which would be a frankly biassed consideration of history 
by men of experience and intelligence? It is not so much when @ 
political opinion is presented as such that it bears undue weight, as 
when it gains credibility (as it does at present) from its ingenious 
insertion in an otherwise colourless series of undisputed facts. 
INEXPERTUS. 








REVIEWS 


The Renaissance, the Protestant Revolution, and the Catholic 
Reformation in Continental Europe. By Evwarp M. Hutne, 
Professor of History in the University of Idaho. George Allen 

‘and Unwin, Ltd. 1915. 


Tue interest of the Renaissance and its sequel the Reformation 
is abiding. For it was no mere revival of learning and art. Rather 
it was a setting free of the human spirit from the bonds of authority, 
superstition, and decadent ideals; and it laid the foundation of a 
new, free, and human conception of nature and of man, a conception 
that enabled the human spirit to work out for itself new conceptions 
of social culture, new theories of the State, new systems of education, 
new arts, new sciences, new philosophies, creating a new heaven 
as well as a new earth. Hitherto we have had to go to the large 
works of scholars like Burckhardt for anything like a full account 
ot this great movement, and there has been a real need for a survey 
of European thought from the fourteenth century to the sixteenth 
which could be read by older pupils and young students who are not 
specialising in history. This Mr. Hulme has aimed at giving us. 

Obviously based on the work of earlier writers, Mr. Hulme’s treat- 
ment of his subject has the freshness that only the individual vision 
gives. It was therefore with regret that the reviewer became aware 
of certain blemishes in an otherwise admirable book. To the chapters 
on the Renaissance little exception can be taken. For, although to 
Mr. Hulme the Renaissance is an era rather than a movement, and 
the revival of the nation, of the individual, of literature, of art, of 
science, and of conscience, are separate factors constituting that era 
rather than several phases of a single movement, he rightly insists 
on individuality as the greatest of these factors, thereby giving unity 
to his treatment of a many-sided subject. His treatment of the 
Protestant Revolution and the Catholic Reformation is however, 
more open to criticism. The titles he has given these sections of 
his book are themselves significant. For him the “Reformation ”’ 
of earlier writers is not a return to, but a breaking away from, the 
past, a setting up of the ideal of progressive truth against the ideal 
of immutable truth. Still, those who yearn for immutability in a 
mutable world form no small part of humanity, and in course of 
time came the Catholic Reformation, a name that Mr. Hulme prefers 
to the usual Counter-reformation or Catholic Reaction, since the 
movement so designated was no mere going back, but rather a going 
forward, a continuation of earlier efforts to reform the Church from 
within. This may be generally admitted now, but betore making 
such a generalisation Mr. Hulme should have considered the Anglican 
Settlement. 

It is a more serious fault that Mr. Hulme, scrupulously fair to 
most of the leaders, Protestant and Catholic, should be less than just 
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to Calvin. The great French reformer’s title to fame is not his 
theology—though it played a greater part in the Revolution than 
Mr. Hulme seems ready to admit—still less his rule at Geneva—go 
much as his insistence that the moral law is universal and immut- 
able, not to be abrogated by any man. But, indeed, Mr. Hulme’s 
whole treatment of the French reform movement leaves something 
to be desired; notably, he fails to bring out clearly enough its share 
in the development of political thought. 

The political aspect of history, however, does not seem to appeal 
to Mr. Hulme, for his account of this side of the Reformation js in 
strange contrast with the rest of the book. Even the style is 
different, suggesting lecture notes in a disconcerting fashion. The 
book, in fact, would have gained much if the narrative portion had 
been curtailed so as to make the volume simply a survey of thought, 
and incidentally to leave space for the select bibliography that Mr. 
Hulme has not seen fit to give. Despite these shortcomings, it is 
worth adding to a school library, if only for its account of the 
Renaissance and of the lives and teaching of the German and Italian 
reformers, Protestant and Catholic. R. R. Rew. 


Diocesis Cantuariensis: Registrum Matthei Parker. Pars wv (pp. 
449-544). The Canterbury and York Society, 124 Chancery 
Lane. 


Tue publication of the earlier parts of this register made accessible 
many documents of great importance to students of the Elizabethan 
settlement of religion, e.g., those describing the consecration, etc., 
not only of Parker himself, but of numerous other bishops. Part V. 
(folios 254-282 of Vol. I. of the MS.) is perhaps of less general 
interest, since its contents relate mostly to the routine business of 
the See of Canterbury from 1565 to 1570. It includes, however, a 
letter to the diocesan officials about the “ Advertisements ’’ of 1567 
(the corresponding one to the Bishop of London being unfortunately 
omitted, on the ground of its having been already printed by the 
Parker Society), a licence to preach, and a certificate to the Ex- 
chequer (1567) of the consecration of Bishop Horne of Winchester 
in 1561, which may have some connexion with the question raised 
by Bonner regarding his episcopal status and the consequent Act 
of Parliament in 1566. There are also certificates to the Exchequer 
giving lists of ecclesiastical promotions, in accordance with the Act 
ot 1559 concerning Firstfruits and Tenths; and among other interest- 
ing entries are lengthy documents relating to Merton College and 
Ely Cathedral, two wills, two licences to teach boys grammar, and 
the admission of a midwife to practice, her skill having been approved 
by “eight honest matrons.’’ But this section of the register 1s 
chiefly valuable for the light it throws on the working of the ecclesi- 
astical Courts, a matter much neglected by historians. There are 
six “ Significations '’ to Chancery asking for the arrest, and one for 
the release, of contumacious persons excommunicated for 
various causes (non-attendance at church, non-payment of 
tithes, immorality, ete.), which should be compared with the 
Act of 1568 for the due execution of the writ de excom- 
municato capiendo; a notice of the death of a convicted “clerk 
in the Archbishop’s prison at Canterbury; and a full account of 
a case of benefit of clergy in 1569, describing the proceedings by 
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the ancient method of compurgation, abolished by Parliament seven 
years later. Six “clerks '’—a carpenter, two labourers, two yeomen, 
and a husbandman—had been convicted, two of homicide and four 
of theft, before the justices of assize at Croydon, and handed over 
to the Archbishop. Each had declared he was not guilty and offered 
to purge himself, and any who desired to accuse them or to object 
to their purgation or their compurgators had been warned to appear 
by a notice thrice published in the market-place of Southwark. On 
the appointed day the Archbishop’s Vicar-general sat in Newington 
Parish Church, and, no objectors appearing, allowed all six to declare 
their innocence on oath, supported by the oaths of twelve lay and 
two clerical compurgators, and set them free. 
E. Jerrries Davis. 


The Founding of Spanish California.—The North-Westward Ezpan- 
sion of New Spain, 1687-1783. By Cuartes Epwarp CnHap- 
MAN, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of History in the University 
of California. Pp. xxxii+485. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1916.) 158. net. 


The Early History of Cuba, 1492-1586. Written from original 
sources by I. A. Wricnt. Pp. xvii+390. (New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1916.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Tue choice of subjects by historical writers seems almost as 
much affected by fashion as are other things in human affairs. In 
the latter half of the eighteenth century few historical works were 
better known than those in which the Abbé Raynal and William 
Robertson dealt in masterly fashion with the story of the Spanish 
Empire in America. In the early nineteenth century Humboldt 
considered that empire as a political institution, and a little later 
W. H. Prescott told of the imperishable exploits of Cortez and 
Pizarro in pages that are familiar to all. But since his time com- 
paratively few writers in English have dealt with the history of 
the colonies which implanted Latin culture so widely in the New 
World from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, and have grown 
into the powerful Republics of to-day. Within the last few years, 
however, this unworthy neglect has been remedied, and many of 
the younger school of American historians, following the honoured 
lead ot Prof. Bernard Moses, of the University of California, have 
begun to apply the scientific methods of modern historical scholar- 
ship to a subject which, whether for its intrinsic interest or for pur- 
poses of comparison with English colonising methods, is of first-rate 
importance. Each of the two works that are here considered is 
founded on research among the enormous masses of historical 
material that are preserved at Simancas and in the Archivo General 
de Indias at Seville; but whereas Dr. Chapman’s book is provided 
with every apparatus of bibliography, reference and footnotes that 
could be desired, Miss Wright has chosen to tell her story in less 
academic fashion, and has left us without guide as to the authorities 
on which her clear and interesting narrative is based. This some- 
what detracts from the value of her work, but it can be commended 
as a graphic survey of the work that was done in the greatest 
century of Spain’s activity in setting up the Government which was 
to remain into our own days as the last foothold of Spanish power 
beyond the ocean. The story is of considerable interest to students 
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of the period when French and English sailors in turn were strugglin 
to overthrow the Spanish monopoly of colonial power and to con ; 

‘ quer 
for other nations the freedom of the seas. 

Dr. Chapman, on the other hand, deals with the work of 
a later period when the Spaniards of Mexico were pushing 
forth from the Viceroyalty of New Spain into the unexplored 
regions to the north, and were setting up in the coastlands 
of Alta California those communities which, though the main 
stream of its culture has been derived not from them, but 
from Anglo-Saxon sources, have left. a deep mark on the life of 
the Pacific State. As Prof. Morse Stephens remarks in his intro- 
duction to Dr. Chapman’s pages, the characteristic California loyalty 
to a mode of living and a mode of thought that differ from those 
prevalent in other States is due to something more than climatic 
conditions, or economic development, or descent from the gold- 
seekers. Such explanations are as inconclusive as are similar 
explanations of the characteristics of nationality in European 
countries. The proud State consciousness of California is based 
upon the historic traditions of the land in which they live, and 
these her historians are striving te base securely upon a foundation 
of sound knowledge. By an application of the best methods of 
scientific research, and aided by the munificence of the citizens of 
the State, they are fostering patriotism, not by tawdry self-glorifica- 
tion, but by the sincere examination of their past. Dr. Chapman's 
contribution to the task gives us a broader view of the Spanish 
statesmen and pioneers who, in the period 1750-1783 when Russians 
and Englishmen were pressing in to clear up the mysteries of the 
unexplored Pacific, realised that growth is the law of life, and that 
if New Spain were not to stagnate into death, her people must be 
allowed to expand along the open road into the rich lands to the 
north, and there to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of their pious 
missionaries and adventurous pioneers. The desperate attempts of 
timorous Viceroys to check the expanding movement from motives 
of policy were in vain. The Pacific in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, like the Atlantic in the sixteenth and seventeenth, was 
the scene of the interplay of the virile Western peoples and of their 
strivings to replenish the waste spaces ot the world. Spain, exhausted 
though she was, could no more stand still than could Britain or 
France or Russia. Movement was forced upon her, and though Old 
Spain was not destined to play a lasting part upon the scene, her 
daughter peoples in the southern continent have no mean share in 
the continuing work of world development. To protect the entire 
Pacific coast for herself was beyond her failing powers, and the 
north fell to the Anglo-Saxon peoples; but as, in Chile and Peru, 
men of English stock have aided Latins in developing the material 
resources of their lands, so the gift of Spain to the Californians has 
been a love of beauty and of colour and a creative aptitude in litera- 
ture and in art that has moulded the vivid personality of the State 
of the Golden West. A sense of form that blends the deft touches 
of technical achievement into a harmonious whole is the mark of 
the historian as of every other artist, and Dr. Chapman is to be 
congratulated not only upon his mastery of the technique of research, 
but also upon the art with which he has presented a work of real 
value both to the student and to the general reader. 

ArtHur PercivaL NEWTON. 
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Mediaval and Modern Times. By J. H. Rostnson. Pp. xii+777. 
Ginn and Co. 6s. Gd. net. 


A Political and Social History of Modern Europe. By C. J. H. 
Hayes. Vol. I. a.p. 1500-1815. Pp. xxvi+597. 8s. 6d. net. 
Vol. Il. a.p. 1815-1915. Pp. ix+767. 108. net. The Mac- 
millan Co. 


A Graphic History of Modern Europe. By C. Morris and L. H. 
Dawson. Pp. 359. Harrap and Co. 5s. net. 


TuEse three books, in most respects very different from one 
another, have two characteristics in common. First, they are all 
written by Americans; secondly, they all bring their story down to 
the outbreak of the great war in 1914, and all definitely and 
avowedly make it the main purpose of their study of European 
affairs to explain the catastrophe. Professor Robinson regards the 
war as “the most important single event in the whole history of 
Europe,” and therefore considers it essential that his readers should 
“endeavour to see how it came about and what are the great 
questions involved.” Professor Hayes tells us that in his history 
“the greatest care has been taken to bring the story down to date 
and to indicate as clearly and calmly as possible the underlying 
causes of the vast contemporaneous European war, which has 
already put a new complexion on our old historical knowledge and 
made everything that went before seem part and parcel of an old 
régime.” In similar vein Messrs. Morris and Dawson announce 
that their purpose in treating the events of the past is to find in 
them “some explanation of the great war that burst with fury upon 
an astonished world in the autumn of 1914.” The unanimity of 
this appeal to history for an explanation of present-day phenomena 
is a most hopeful sign of the times. It shows that in the New 
World, as in the Old, it is becoming increasingly recognised that 
politics is not an abstract science which can be understood by 
solitary contemplation of the rights of man, but that the roots of 
the present lie deep in the past, so that no problem can be solved 
except by reference to its antecedents. Apart, however, from this 
pleasing unity of purpose, and from the common Transatlantic point 
of view, these three works, differ fundamentally. 

First, they are written for very divergent classes of readers. 
Professor Hayes has in mind the “collegian” who has “advanced 
a grade beyond the secondary school,’’ and accordingly he has 
produced a learned compendium, full of exact and detailed informa- 
tion, replete with references, bibliographies, and all the apparatus 
of university study. In Professor Robinson’s work “the presenta- 
tion has been simplified so as to adapt the book especially to use 
in high schools and preparatory schools”; hence it provides -an 
easy outline narrative of events, and it makes its story attractive 
by means of a large number of admirable illustrations and useful 
maps. Messrs. Morris and Dawson do not say what particular 
class of readers they have had in view, but it is safe to say that 
their “graphic history” is suited rather to the boy in the holidays 
than to any sort of serious student. It is well printed, copiously 
illustrated, neatly bound, and in every other external respect 
thoroughly presentable; but its style is lurid, its information not 
always exact, and its prevailing atmosphere anecdotal. 

A second important point of difference is to be found in the 
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periods covered by the three books. Professor Robinson apparently 
thinks that the behaviour of the Germans in 1914 cannot be 
adequately explained except by going back to the incursions of 
their ancestors, the barbarians of the fifth century of the Christian 
era. It may be remarked in passing that for the early part of his 
narrative he draws very freely upon earlier works that have appeared 
under his name. The first eighteen chapters of the book before 
us (covering the period a.p. 476-1715) are identical, word for word 
and page for page, with Robinson’s Middle Period in European 
History, published in 1915, and also (except in the case of 
chap. i.) with chaps. xii._xxviii. of Robinson and Breasted’s 
Outlines of European History, Part I., published in 1914. More- 
over, chaps. xix.—xxxiv. of the present work have much in 
common with Robinson and Beard’s Outlines of European 
History, Part II. (1912), which itself admits that it is “in the 
main a condensation of the authors’ larger work on the Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe.” Surely the art of preaching the old 
sermon under a series of new texts has rarely been carried to more 
extreme lengths. The only chapter entirely new in this volume is 
the last, which deals with the origin of the war of 1914. 
Professor Hayes does not think it necessary to go so far back 
as the fifth century in order to explain the twentieth. For him 
the fifteenth suffices. “The great basic causes of the present war 
the author has sought,” he tells us, “in the history of four hundred 
years.” He defines modern history as “that part of history which 
deals with the origin and evolution of the great distinguishing 
characteristics of the present,’’ and these, he thinks, can all be 
traced to the period of the Renaissance and the Reformation. “The 
sixteenth century,” he says, “witnessed the true beginnings of the 
change, in the extensive world discoveries, in the establishment of 
a recognised European State system, in the rise of Protestantism, 
and in the quickening of intellectual activity.’’ With the year 1500, 
then, he begins. According to a prearranged plan, he treats the 
early portion of his period comparatively lightly. He proceeds 
“with constant crescendo”—that is to say, with ever-increasing 
fulness—as he approaches the present day. One marked and valu- 
able feature of his narrative is the skilful and impressive manner 
in which social and political factors are kept in co-ordination. There 
are only two chapters which are specially devoted to non-political 
themes, viz., those on the commercial changes of the sixteenth 
century, and the industrial revolution of the eighteenth ; but through- 
out the whole book the influence of economic forces is made mani- 
fest. Indeed, in the author’s view, the key to the period is to be 
found on the social side of the story. He holds the opinion that 
“the rise of the bourgeoisie is the great central theme of modern 
history.’’ No student of European history or of current inter- 
national politics can afford to neglect these two able and learned 
volumes of Professor Hayes. . 
Messrs. Morris and Dawson start their graphic recital no earlier 
than the date of the French Revolution. They do not give 4 
detailed account of the period which they cover, but single out 
prominent events—-mainly sanguinary—for picturesque treatment. 
The opening chapters of their book, viz., those dealing with the 
French Revolution and the career of Napoleon, are extraordinarily 
bad; they are marred by gross inaccuracies, unbalanced judgments, 
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mixed metaphors, and constant exaggeration of language. The book, 
however, greatly improves as it progresses, and the later chapters, 
which deal with recent events, are sober and illuminating surveys. 
The third point of difference between these three works, and 
the last on which I now have space to touch, resides in the attitude 
of the respective writers towards the causes which led to the present 
war. The two professors—who, by the way, are colleagues in 
Columbia University, New York—do not diverge widely from one 
another. They are both, as becomes historians, impartial and 
judicial. “The exact causes of the great European war,” says 
Professor Robinson, “are still questions of dispute, but the policies 
which led to it are . . . on the one hand Imperialism, and on 
the other the Near Eastern question.’’ Professor Hayes examines 
five influences which militated against peace, viz., nationalism, 
rival territorial claims, capitalism, growth of armaments, and per- 
verted political theory, and he comes to the conclusion that the war 
“ig the product, at once inevitable and ironical, of materialistic 
science, of rivalries in the State system, of conflicting ambitions, 
and of the potent operation everywhere of the principles of demo- 
eracy and nationalism.” Messrs. Morris and Dawson maintain the 
simpler thesis that “the outstanding sentiment that led to the great 
war that startled the world in the summer of 1914 was Pan-Slavism 
versus Pan-Germanism,’’ but they also emphasise the importance 
and significance of the German violation of Belgium’s neutrality— 
to the history of which neutrality they devote a whole entirely 
admirable chapter. Their sympathy with the cause of the Allies is 
evident throughout. F. J. C. Hearnsnaw. 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century: An Outline History. By E. 
Lipson, M.A. Pp. iv+298. A. and C. Black. 1916. 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Lipson is favourably known to historical students by his 
Introduction to the Economic History of England: Middle Ages, 
and they would have been more grateful for a continuation of that 
work to modern times than for this addition to the mass of impro- 
visations on nineteenth-century history stimulated by the war. The 
text would have been excellent as a series of popular lectures, for 
Mr. Lipson possesses considerable facility in the art of assimilating, 
re-arranging, and expressing the works of other people. In his 
preface he remarks that he has discarded “the traditional method 
of writing European history from the standpoint of international 
politics.” But this method had been already discarded in the 
“Cambridge Modern History,” and Mr. Lipson’s book is for the most 
part a popularisation of certain chapters in the last three volumes 
of that work, from which he borrows wholesale, including his quota- 
tions, But he only deals with “the internal development of the 
chief European [i.e., Continental] States”—that is to say, with 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and the Balkan 
States. England, Scandinavia, Holland and Belgium, Switzerland, 
Spain and Portugal only crop up incidentally in two chapters on 
“The European Concert” and “The New Era,” in which Mr. Lipson 
reverts to “the traditional method.” There are some errors, as, for 
instance, the statement (p. 48) that “the imperial title remained 
im abeyance ’’ after Charlemagne’s death “until it was renewed 
by Otto I.”; and the assertion (p. 284) that “Germany obtained 
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South-West Africa, Togoland, and the Cameroons (1884), as well 
as New Guinea and the Pacific Islands,” is extraordinarily loose, 
The book is, however, a readable compilation, full of excellent quota- 


tions. A. F. Pouzarp. 


POLITICS AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 


Mr. KeatinGe’s Studies in Education (A. and C. Black, 1916 
3s. 6d.) contains much matter of interest and importance 
both to teachers and to the thinking public. One may perhaps 
hope that the gulf which he deplores in his preface between the 
academic mind and the teaching profession is a good deal exagger- 
ated, and it is, in any case, lessening visibly before our eyes. But 
one essay in particular will appeal to readers of History, and we 
have put its title at the head of this notice. Mr. Keatinge is 
inspired throughout his book with the excellent and, indeed, 
essential notion that the true aim of philosophic thinking about 
education—as about all other things—is to get rid of one-sided views. 
He quotes appositely enough Bergson’s dictum that “the future 
seems to belong to a philosophy which will take into account the 
whole of what is given.” Now, in regard to the teaching of “ Politics 
as a School Subject,” we are confronted at every turn by the neces- 
sity of taking sides in what was in its actual process a continual 
conflict. Mr. Keatinge analyses at some length one interesting 
case, the enclosures of land in the sixteenth century, and gives 
some sound advice applicable to the teacher’s attitude in all such 
cases. Much better, he says, to take clearly and strongly the side 
in judgment which commends itself to you, while at the same time 
exercising the strictest accuracy and impartiality as to the facts 
and encouraging those who differ from you to say all they can in 
defence of their own position. The question is one of first-rate 
importance, and will no doubt often engage the attention of the 
writers and readers of these pages. It must suffice in a short notice 
to indicate one or two other considerations which arise immediately 
from Mr. Keatinge’s essay. 

In the first place, we agree with him in regarding history as the 
proper basis for the teaching of civics. The top class of an 
elementary school and the middle classes in a secondary school are 
quite fit places for giving the first general notions of history with 
a practical political bearing, and we suggest that these first notions 
should group themselves round two main ideas: (1) the growth of 
the national institutions of the country to which the scholar belongs— 
its law courts, the source of its executive authority, and the 
machinery by which the law is altered; (2) the correlative idea that 
nations, like individuals, can only thrive and progress by free 
concert with other independent nations, who are pursuing similar 
ends by varied means, and that all are members of one whole. It 
is a mistake to suppose that young people are incapable of great 
ideas if presented in a simple and attractive form. A book just 
published by the American Political Science Association on The 
Teaching of Government (Macmillan Co., New York) shows how 
far ahead of us our Transatlantic neighbours are in treating matters 
of common interest as the subject for instruction in the common 
schools, 
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One other point will occur to many readers of Mr. Keatinge’s 
book. He is seeking throughout to find a common basis in his 
teaching of history for civic purposes. Why does he not turn to that 
side of human evolution in which we all co-operate, and in which 
the evolution is most clearly marked—the growth of knowledge 
itself? It is the almost complete absence of this side of history 
from our traditional presentation which creates the sense of 
unending and unreconciled conflict. It will be the realisation of it 
that will ultimately supply a common background and bedrock for 
human progress. F. S. Marvin. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Mr. Enoar PrestaGe, who during his long residence in Portugal 
has done much valuable historical work in the Portuguese archives, 
has contributed two interesting papers to the Academy of Sciences 
of Lisbon on the work of Dr. Antonio de Sousa de Macedo, Resident 
of Portugal in London during the troublous early days of the Civil 
War (Dr. Antonio de Sousa de Macedo, Residente de Portugal em 
Londres, 1642-1646, and Duas Cartas do Dr. Antonio de Sousa de 
Macedo escritas de Inglaterra a El Rei D. Joto IV., Academia das 
Sciencias de Lisbon, 1916). The Resident was accredited to King 
Charles I., but most of his dealings had to be with the Parlia- 
mentary leaders who held power in London, and he seems to have 
had a time of much difficulty. His efforts were directed to the 
establishment of a league between England, France, and Portugal 
against the attempts of Spain to re-establish her authority over the 
revolted provinces. He was successful in negotiating the com- 
mercial treaty of 1642 between England and Portugal, which was 
much valued by English merchants, and which admitted their right 
to trade with the Indies, but he failed in his more ambitious 
attempts, and though he was the first to propose a marriage alliance 
between the two Royal houses, this did not come about until after 
the restoration of Charles II. He fought hard against the projects 
of English and Irishmen for the establishment of colonies in Brazil, 
but it is probable that such. projects were frustrated rather by the 
conditions of the time than by his appeals to Portugal’s rights under 
the celebrated Bull of Pope Alexander VI. a. 2. 


Mr. Ernest F. Henperson’s Short History of Germany (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 2 vols. 1916, 15s. net) is a new edition, 
with additional chapters, of a popular history of Germany written 
for Americans, dedicated to Prince Henry of Prussia “on the occa- 
sion of his visit to America,’’ and published in 1902. Its popularity 
in the United States is shown by the times it has been reprinted, 
and, indeed, it would have been difficult to point to a better short 
history of Germany extant in the English language when Mr. 
Henderson’s book appeared. But it does not profess to be a work 
of scholarship or of literature ; and the interesting sketches of German 
political, economic, and social development since 1871, which Mr. 
Henderson has added to this edition, are marred by some extra- 
ordinary slips. From every point of view such terminology as 
“Chancellor Lloyd George ’’ (ii., 500) is misleading, and it is difficult 
to understand the mind of a historian of the last forty years who 
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thinks that Lord Granville was Prime Minister in 1884 and Lord 
Derby was his Colonial Secretary (ii., 470). The present Kaiser's 
father should not be called “the Emperor Frederick III.,’’ and the 
statement (ii., 477) that “in 1885 Bulgaria joined East Roumelia 
in a revolt against Turkey, and defeated Servia, which ways on 
Turkey's side,’’ suggests an obliquity of historical vision which 
renders a knowledge of facts almost useless. A. F. P. 


We have received the April number of The Catholic Historical 
Review (Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C.), 
Among its contents are the following, of interest to others besides 
students of the history of Roman Catholicism in the States: A 
letter to the Editors (p. 114) from an official of the Archivo General 
de Indias at Seville, giving inter alia a list of the tees for which 
transcripts of documents in that collection may be obtained; an 
article, mentioning many names, on Early Irish Schoolmasters 
in New England (1687—c. 1790), based upon local records and 
histories; and a paper by Father Pollen on the connexion of the 
founder of Maryland with Baltimore House, Tisbury, Wilts. 
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Greek Ipeats. By C. Delisle Burns. 
ix+275 pp. Bell. 5s, nm. (p. 292; 
Educ. Supplt., p. 203.) 

Sagpmsta in Ancient Times. By 
E. S. Bouchier. 185 pp. Blackwell. 
4s. 6d. n. (p. 206.) ; 

A Norrsoox of Medieval History, 
323-1453 ap. By C. R. ‘Beazley. 
viii+224 pp. Clarendon Press. 38. 7. 
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Lier Pontiricais. I., to Gregory 
I. Trans. L. R. Loomis (Records of 
Civilisation: Sources and Studies). 
xxii+169 pp. Columbia Univ. Press. 
88. 6d, n. 


History or THE Franks. By Gre- 
gory, Bishop of ‘Tours. Selections, 
trans. E. Brehant. (Records of Civi- 
lisation : Sources and Studies.) xxv+ 
284 pp. Columbia Univ. Press. 10s. 6d, 
n. (p. 196.) 

Tae Gorpen Days of the Early 
English Church (Theodore to Bede). 
By Sir H. H. Howorth. Three vols., 
exciv+384 + viii+517+ viii +443 pp. 
Murray. 36s. n. (p. 257.) 

Tue CastInc-CounTer and the Count- 
ing Board: a chapter in the history 
of Numismatics and Early Arith- 
metic. By F. P. Barnard. 357 pp., 
63 plates. Clarendon Press. £3 3s. n. 
(p. 184.) 

Cat. Liperate Roxrzis, Hen. III. 
Vol. I., 1226-1240. xiv+642 pp. 
H.M., Stationery Office. 15s. 

Ivaty, Medieval and Modern. By 
E. M. Jamison, C. M. Ady, K. D 
Vernon, and C. Sanford Terry. viii+ 
564 pp. Clarendon Press. 68. 6d. n. 
ra ) 


Gepanke der Internationalen 
Organisation in Seiner Entwicklung, 
1300-1800. Von. J. Ter Meulen. The 
Hague : M. Nijhoff. (p, 111.) 

Carway AND THE Way THITHER. 
Vol, IV. Ed. Sir H. Yule. Revised 
H. Cordier. xiii+359 pp. Hakluyt 
Soe. (p. 244.) 

A Great Emperor: Charles V. By 
C. Hare. xix+332 pp. Stanley Paul, 
128. 6d. n. (p. 125.) 

La ,SPAGNA NELLA VITA ITALIANA 
durante la Rinascenza. By Bene- 
detto Croce. Bari: La Terza. Lire 


INTOLERANCE IN THE REIGN oF Ewiza- 
BpErH. By A. J. Klein. xi+618 pp. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. n. (p. 208.) 

Str Watrer RateicH: selections 
from his Historie of the World, his 
Letters, etc. Ed. G. E. Hadow. 212 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 38, 6d. n. (p. 127.) 

Earty ENGiish ADVENTURERS in the 
East. By A. Wright. 331 pp. Mel- 
rose. 108, 6d. n. (p. 210.) 

Confiscation 1N Irish History. 
By W. F. T. Butler. vii+270 pp. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. n. 

Tur Levettern Movement. By T. C. 
Pease. x+406 pp. American Hist. 
Assoc. 68. 6d. n. (p. 248.) 

Une Mission’ Diplomatique en 
Pologne au xvii® Siécle (1665-67). Par 
A.M. Gasztowitt. Champion. 2f. (p. 
111.) 

Wituiam Penn. By J. W. Graham. 
332 pp. Headley. 68. x. (p. 269.) 

Transactions of the St. Paul’s 
Ecclesiological Soc. Vol. viii., pt. i. 
9 pp. Harrison. 5s, (p. 192). 

Documents relating to Law and 
Custom of the Sea. Vol. ii., 1649-1747. 
Ed. R. G. Marsden. xxxiii+457 pp. 
Navy Records Soc. (p. 230.) 

THe Story or THE HOHENZOLLERN. 
By C. S. Jones. 267 pp. Popular 
Edition. Jarrold. 28. 6d. n. 

Extracts from Works on _ Inter- 
national Law concerning the Armed 
Neutrality of 1780 and 1800. 109 pp. 
Washington : Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 

Documents relating to the Con- 
troversy over Neutral Rights between 
the United States and France, 1797- 
1800. vii+91 pp. Washington: Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

War 1n Discuise: the Frauds of 
the Neutral Flags. By J. Stephen 
(1805). Ed. Sir F. Piggott. Intro. 
J. Leyland. xxxiv+215 pp. Hodder 
and Stoughton. — 5s. n. 

Sr. Jean pe Crétveceevr [1735-1813]. 
By Julia P. Mitchell. xvii+362 pp. 
Columbia Univ. Press. 6s. 6d. 2. 
(p. 196.) 

A History or THE British Army. 
By J. W. Fortescue. Vol. VIII., 
1811-12. xxiii+687 pp. Macmillan. 
30s. n. (p. 235.) 
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Memorias (1) del Gen. J. M. Paz; 
(2) de Urquinara. Madrid: Biblio- 
theca Ayacucho. (1) 8 ps. (2) 7 ps. 
(pp. 216, 240.) 

The Spanish-American War, 1811- 
12. 

Historica Recorps of Australia, 
Series I., Governors’ Despatches, Vol. 
IX., Jan. 1816-Dec. 1818. xxiii+ 
967 pp. Library Committee of the 
Commonwealth Part. 

L’Arcaivio Storico ITALIANO @e 
VOpera cinquantenaria della R. De- 
putazione Toscana di Storia Patria. 
Bologna : N. Zanichelli. Lire 5. (p. 188). 

Tue Eastern Question. By J. A. R. 
Marriott. viii+456 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d. n. (p. 267.) 


L’Evrope avant la Guerre (1911- 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Tue Annvat Reotster, 1916. xii+ 
226 pp. Longmans. 21s. n. (p. 188.) 

“Tae Tres”? Documentary His- 
Tory of the War. Vols. I. and II., 
Diplomatic, xv+534+xii+572 __ pp.; 
Vol, III., Naval, pt. i., xiii+521 pp. 
21s. each vol.; 15s. to subscribers. 
(p. 182.) 

Tae German CHANCELLOR and the 
outbreak of War. By J. W. Headlam. 
127 pp. Fisher Unwin. 3s, 6d. n. 

Le Mensonce du 3 Aout, 1914. 
Libraire Payot. 5f. (p. 230.) 

Der WEeELrTKRIEG: vorlaufige Orien- 
tierung von einem  schweizerischen 
Standpunkt aus. Von 8S. Zurlinden. 
Band I. Zurich: Art. Institut Orell 
Fissli. (pp. 159, 177.) 

WuHo Is ricut in the World War? 
By K. G. Ossiannilsson. Trans. W. F. 
Harvey. 95 pp. Fisher Unwin. 
3s. 6d. n. (See above, Vol. I., p. 255.) 

Tue German Fury in Belgium. 
By L. Mokveld, war correspondent of 
De Tijd. Trans. C. Thieme. Pre- 
face by John Buchan. 247 pp. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. n. 

Tue Grown or A Lecenp: German 
accounts of . . . ‘‘ Atrocities” in Bel- 
gium. By F. van Langenhove. Trans. 
E. B. Sherlock, Preface by J. M. 
Baldwin. xv+321 pp. Putnam. 58. x. 
(p. 134.) 

Tue Invasion and the War in Bel 
gium. By L, van der Essen. 356 pp. 
Fisher Unwin. 158. n. (p, 242.) 

Les Dérorratrions Belges a la 
lumiére des documents allemands. 
Par F. Passelecq. Berger-Levrault. 
7.50f. (p. 230.) 

L’Evorfe de Verdun (Feb.—Dec., 
1916). Par G, Jollivet. Hachette. 
3.50}, (p. 202.) 

Loap lan By H. D. Davray. 


1914). Par A. Gauvain. i 

3.50/. (p. 264). Be 
Tue Expansion or Evrope. B 

Ramsay Muir. xii+243 pp. C 

- vo 254.) pp. Constable, 

THe Prostem or Sovereicnty. B 
H. J. Laski. xi+297 pp. Yale Uniy 
Press. 108. 6d. n. (p. 231.) 

Tue CaurcH IN THE CoMMONWEALTH 
By R. Roberts. 151 pp. Headley. 
28. n. 

On Convocation: a Letter to the 
Archbishop (not before published) and 
a speech (1898). By Wm. Stubbs. 
xi+53 pp. Mowbray. ls. n. 

Tue Teacuine or History (by G. P. 
Gooch, D. C. Somervell, etc.), and 
Seripture: report of a Conference, 
66 pp. Hodgson. 1s. (Educ. Supplt. 
p. 155.) 


AND POLITICS. 


Preface by Paul Cambon. 96 pp. 
Fisher Unwin. 28. 6d. n. 

KitcHeNer in his own words. By 
J. B» Rye and H. G. Groser. 361 pp. 
Fisher Unwin. 108. 6d. n. 

Netson’s History of the War. By 
John Buchan. Vol, XVI. 263 pp. 
ls. 3d. n. 

PROBLEMS OF THE WaR: papers read 
before the Grotius Soc., 1916. xxv+ 
178 pp. Sweet and Maxwell. 68, n. 
(p. 212.) 

Intro. H. Goudy, on work and in- 
fluence of Grotius. 

Grotius ANNvAIRE International 
pour |l’Armée, 1916. viii+427 pp. 
The Hague: M. Nijhoff. Fi. 7.50. 
(p. 242.) 

DEFENSIVELY armed Merchant Ships 
and Submarine Warfare. By A. Pearce 
Higgins. 56 pp. Stevens. 1s. n. 

Te British Navy at War. By W. 
Macneile Dixon. 95 pp. Heinemann. 
ls. n. 

Tue Derences of the Empire. By A. 
Hurd. (International Information 
Series.) 64 pp. Atheneum Press. 
ls. n. 

Trape AND NavrcaTron Return, 
om 1917. H.M. Stationery Office. 
lld. 

Derence or THE Reatm Manual, re- 
vised to Feb., 1917 (Acts, Orders, etc.). 
H.M. Stationery Office. 5s. n. 

L’Emprre BrITANNIQUE et la Guerre 


Européenne. By J.-M. Crazannes. 
Bélin Fréres. (p. 202.) 
TURKEY AND THE War. By V. 


Jabotinsky. 264 pp. Fisher Unwin. 
6s. n. 

Tue INTERMIXTURE oF Races in Asia 
Minor: some causes and effects. By 
Sir W. M. Ramsay. (From Proc. 
Brit. Acad., Vol. VII.) 64 pp. 
Milford. 3s. 6d. n. (p. 242.) 
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& ButwarK against Germany (the 
Slovenes). By Bogumil Vosnjak. 
Trans. F. S. Copeland. 270 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. n. 

L’Eraropre et les Convoitises Alle 
mandes. Par Pierre Alype. Berger- 
Levrault. 7.50f. (p. 216.) 

Geruaxy’s Lost Cotontan Empire. 

J. GH. Harris. viii+88 pp. Simp 
jin, Marshall. 1s. n. 

Tau New Map of Africa (1900-1916). 
By H. A. Gibbons. xiv-+503 pp. New 
York : The Century Co. $2. n. (p. 219.) 

Prance-ALLEMAGNE. Par » de 
Lannay Colin. 3.50f. 

Industrial problems (especially as re 
gards-coal and iron) affecting the war 
and possible conditions of peace. (p. 216.) 

Tue American League to Enforce 
Peace. By C. R. Ashbee. Intro. G 
Lowes Dickinson. 92 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 2%. 6d. n 

Enrorced Peace : Proceedings of the 
first annual Assemblage of the League 
to Enforce Peace (President, W. 
Taft), May, 1916. vi+204 pp. New 
York : League to enforce peace. 

Practicaa Pactricism. By 8S. Nor 
dentoft. Intro. G. K. Chesterton. 
vi+213 pp. Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d. n. 

A Gutpe to Drpromaric Practice 
By Sir E. Satew. 2 vols. xxii+407 
+ix+405 pp. Longmans. 288, 7. 
p. 206). 

La Russre et l’Eurove. Par G. 
Alexinsky. Flammarion 3.50/. (p. 264.) 

Russtan Covrt Memoirs, 1914-16. 
By “B. W.” 315 pp. H. Jenkins. 
12s. 6d. n. (p. 147.) 

L’Am@nigve Latine et la Guerre 
Européenne. Préface par E. Mar- 
tinenche. Hachette. 4/. (p. 110.) 

Tae Unrrep Srates and the War. 
By G. V. Seldes. 148 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. n, 

Paesipent Wiison. By H. Wilson 
Harris. 278 pp. Headley. 5s, n. (p. 
Our Curer Macistrate and his 
powers. By W. H. Taft. vii+165 pp. 
Columbia Univ. Press. 6s. 6d. n. 
p. 170.) 

Tae Mritrrary and Corontan Poricy 
of the United States. Addresses, etc., 
by Elihu Root. Ed. R. Bacon and 
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A Haypsoox to County Brstio- 
craPHy. By A. L. Humphreys. x+ 
S01 pp. Humphreys. 21s. n. (p. 212.) 


_Tue Hovse or Lyme. By Lady 
Newton. xvi+423 pp. Heinemann. 
als. nm. (p. 150; Spectator, 21 April.) 


STATUTES, ETC., OF THE COLLEGIATE 
Cuence of Ottery St. Mary, 1338-9. 
Fromthe Exeter Chapter MS. 3521 and 


J. B. Scorr. xxiv+502 pp. Harvard 
Univ. Press. 8s. 6d. n. (p. 183; 
Spectator, 26 May.) 

State GoveRNMENT in the United 
States. By A. N. Holcombe. xiti+ 
498 pp. The Macmillan Co. 10s. (p. 158.) 

THe New Pactric. By C. B. 
Fletcher. Preface by Viscount Bryce, 
foreword by W. M. Hughes. xxxiii+ 
525 pp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. n. (p. 147.) 

OrrtctaL Year Book of the Common 
wealth of Australia: authoritative 
statistics 1901-1915, corrected statistics 
1788-1900. x1+1,179 pp. Melbourne : 
McCarron Bird 

Tue Canapa Year-Boox, 1915. xvi 
+707 pp. Ottawa: J. de L. Tache. 
$1.00. 

Impertan War Conrerence, 1917. 
Extracts from Minutes and Papers 
laid before the Conference. .M 
Stationery Office. 1s. 6d. 

Derence AND ForetGn AFFAIRS: @ 
suggestion for the Empire. By Z. A. 
Lash. Pref, Sir E. Walker. 86 pp. 
The Macmillan Co. 

THe AWAKENING of an Empire. By 
R. G. Webster. xxvi+326 pp. Murray. 
6s. n. (p. 243.) 

Bencat, Bihar and Orissa Sikkim. 
By L. 8. 8S. O'Malley. (Provincial 
Geographies of India Series.) xii+317 
pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 68. n 

A Soiprer’s Memories. By Sir G. 
Younghusband. 355 pp. H. Jenkins. 
12s. 6d. n. (p. 182.) 

My Reminiscences. By Sir G. H. 
Reid. xi+396 pp. Cassell. 16s. nx. 
(p. 206.) 

HeaLttH AND EMpPTRE. By F. E. 
Fremantle. 2nd edn. xii+369 pp. 
Heath, Cranton. 5s. n. (p. 148.) 


LABOUR IN IRELAND. By J. Con- 
nolly. xxxviili+346 pp. Maunsel. 
4s. n. (p. 221.) 


An Irish Apotocra. By W. B. 
Wells. 82 pp. Maunsel. ls. n. 

THe Sovr or Utster. By Lord 
Ernest W. Hamilton. 200 pp. Hurst 
and Blackett. 2s. 6d. n. 

Str Erskine May’s PaRtraMENTAaRY 
Practice. 12th edn. Ed. T. L. 
Webster. xliii+906 pp. Butterworth. 
52s. 6d. (p. 164.) 


HISTORY. 
the Winchester Chartulary, vol. I 
Ed. J. N. Dalton. xxiv+310 pp. 


Cambridge Univ. Press. 25s. n. (pp. 
125, 165, 190; Educ. Swpplt., p. 99.) 

Reapinc Apary (1121-1539). By 
J, B. Hurry. 39 pp. Elliot Stock. 
2s. 6d. n. 

Wesraury Coriecr, 1194-1544. By 
H, J, Wilkins, D.D, 208 pp. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith, 108s. x. (p. 197.) 
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BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTINGDON- 
sumrg. By’ H. W. Macklin. xi+231 

p. HererorpsHire. By G. W. 
Wade and J. H. Wade. xii+276 pp. 
(The Little Guides Series.) Methuen. 
3s, n, each, 

An Inrropuction to the History of 
Dumfries. By R. Edgar. Ed. R. C 
Reid. (Records of the Western 
Marches, vol. I.) 
J. Maxwell. 10s, 6d. , ) 

Tree Centuries of a City Library. 
By G. A. Stephen. iv+86 pp. aya 
wich Public Library Committee. 3s. 
(p. 126.) 
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Sian Manvats and Letters 
of Southampton to 1422. Vol. I. Ea. 
H. W. Gidden. 1+114 pp. South. 
ampton Record Soc. a 

Snort Brocrapuizs of the Worthies — 
of Worcestershire. Ed. E. 0. Browne 
and J. R. Burton. v+203 pp. Wor. 
omer G. Humphries. 

HE MAGDALEN Hosomas, Streatham, 
by &.. 2. me Cartas 237 pp. 
8:P.C.K. 7s. 6d. n. (p. 

A CataLoaue or Deeps — MSS. 
in the Reference Library, Croydon, 
By H. Keatley Moore. 18 pp. Cor- 
poration of Croydon. 3d. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, INCLUDING SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Historica, Arias: 24 plates, con- 
taining 40 maps and +e Mesilla. 
2s. n. (Educ. Supplt., 91.) 

Srorigs for the History Hour : 
Augustus to Rolf. By N. 
253 pp. Harrap. 3s. 2. 
Supplt., p. 203.) 

History’s BackGROUND. Bk. IT. 
The Discovery of the Americas and 
the Growth of the British Empure. 
By J. S. Townsend and T. Franklin. 
160 pp. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. n. 


Tue Deve opment of the British 
Empire. By M. Prothero. 91 pp. 
Macmillan. 

Reapincs From Inpian History: 
Pt. II., from the coming of the Englisn 
to the present times. By E. R. Sykes. 


from 
Niemeyer. 
(Educ. 


viii+232 pp. Christian Literature Soe. 
of India. 28. n. (Educ. Supplt. p. 155.) 

Tue Srory or tHe Frencu Revo- 
LUTION. By ~ Birkhead. 256 pp. 


Harrap. ls. 9d. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. ‘h Edith -L. 
_ Series.) 


Elias. (Heroes of st 
192 pp. Harrap. 2s. 
La Saute. By L. s "Hesheailll 
—e Pp Gnoncn WASHINGTON. 
Hy. Rideing. ix+192 
Pics eam By L. F. Tooker. vii+ 
210 pp. (True Stories of Great 
Americans Series.) The Macmillan Co. 
2s. n. each. (Educ. gr p. 47.) 
L’ Alsace-Lorraine. P prignst 
Delagrave. 4f. (p. -) 
Lorp Krrcnener. By D. A. Mac 


kenzie. 160 pp. Blackie. 1s, n. 








